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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS 


TO IMITATE THE FACE OF MANKIND 


STAFFA, FINGAL’S 
CAVE. 

By J. M. W. Turner. 
36 x 49 in. 

On exhibition at Agnew’s 
Galleries. 
PERSPEX’S 

Choice for the Picture of 
the Month. 


ACED with over eight hundred portrait paintings, draw- 
F ings, sculptures and miniatures in the Winter Exhibition 

at the Royal Academy one might well fortify a quailing 
epirit with that quotation from old Nicholas Hilliard when, 
naving claimed that ‘‘all painting imitateth nature or the 
life in everythinge,”’ he continues : 


“But of all things the perfection is to imitate the face 
of mankind . . . soe neare or so weel after the life as that 
not only the party in all liknes for favor and complection 
is very well resembled ... for ther is no person but 
hath variety of looks and countenance, as well illbecoming 
as pleassing or delighting.” 


That is the worthy apologia for this age-old art of portraiture. 
Hilliard himself, one of the finest of English portraitists, is 
not so well shown at Burlington House as he deserves to be, 
probably because the wealth of his work is at South Ken- 
sington, and also because it has been the policy to exhibit 
works not too familiar nor too recently seen. 

This subject of ‘‘British Portraits’ took the risk of 
monotony. It was overcome by variety in the choice and 
scale, and by skilful and attractive hanging. The scheme of 
arranging the Exhibition with the most modern work (up 
‘oO 1920) in the first Gallery with a progression backward 
-hrough time to Tudor and earlier portraiture proves an 
excellent one. It gives the great Third Gallery to the 
Victorians, and how well they rise to the opportunity ! 
Thus we see men like Grant, Etty, Wilkie, Watts, and 
Chantrey before them, not as a romantic anti-climax to 
the classics of the Augustan age, but in their own right. 
We see, too, their links with our own period : with Rodin’s 
sculpture of Lord Howard de Walden or with such group 
portraiture as Orpen’s ‘‘Homage to Manet,”’ where George 
Moore, Wilson Steer, Hugh Lane, Henry Tonks, McColl 
and Sickert are grouped round a table beneath Manet’s own 
portrait of Eva Gonzales. Such a picture, or Orpen’s other 
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BY PERSPEX 





of ‘‘A Bloomsbury Family” depicting William Nicholson 
and his children, averts the staccato monotony of putting 
together too many individual portraits. Could it have been 
extended ? I would think that it might have been ; though 
it may be that recent exhibitions in the galleries have taken 
the cream of the Conversation Pieces which would have 
helped. Sporting pictures and theatrical ones help notably 
as we move to the XVIIIth century, and here and there 
some strange aside serves this same purpose. One of these 
which may well create a little scandalised attention is 
Hogarth’s presentation of that dabbler in black magic, ‘‘Sir 
George Dashwood at his Mock Devotions,’’ kneeling at an 
improvised altar on which lies the model of a naked girl. 
There is a sort of innocent ingenuousness in such elaborate 
naughtiness which is appealingly human. Incidentally, 
Hogarth in this mood appears in the excellent exhibition of 
‘Recent Acquisitions” at Tooth’s, where his ‘‘Charity in the 
Cellar’’ shows some very drunken gentlemen drinking wine 
from bottles held as breasts by one of them in parody of a 
marble group of ‘‘Charity”’ in the background. Wonderfully 
painted, but faintly unpleasant. I found a Corot landscape, 
and a study by him of children playing more to my taste. 

It is the human appeal which is likely to prevail with 
the R.A. exhibition, even though the promoters insist that 
the basis is esthetic. They themselves have had an eye for 
it. A ‘‘Mother and Child,” by Gerard Soest is, I suspect, 
there not so much as a British portrait as a bonne bouche for 
feminine enjoyment. A showcase of miniatures almost 
devoted to the mistresses of the not-so-good King Charles, 
chiefly by Samuel Cooper, will be less likely to evoke 
appreciation of the tact that the artist broadened this art of 
miniature into something like oil painting, than comments 
on the quantity and quality of these ladies. Nevertheless the 
beauty and distinction of the miniatures throughout the 
centuries must draw attention to our proficiency in this 
lovely art. It is fascinating to watch the transition from the 
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earliest, when they were linked with the goldsmith’s craft as 
an embellishment of jewelled lockets as the Reformation 
left these empty of saintly relics, to the later ones, which 
were simply oil paintings on a small scale intended to be 
framed as room ornaments. Not the least pleasure of such 
an exhibition is the reflection of social life from period to 
period : facial types, costume, environment, levels of social 
strata, everything changes. Connoisseurs alone will pro- 
bably note the changing styles of actual painting, 

It may prove something of a surprise that in this exhibi- 
tion the XVIIIth century merges quietly into the whole 
long story of British portraiture. The Cromwellian and 
Restoration painters who dominate Gallery [IX may well 
prove a delightful surprise ; and, although it has been an 
important part of the scheme to include many of the foreign 
masters who were commissioned to paint royal and aristo- 
cratic British portraits the Englishness of that room is not 
the least fascination of it. Further back in time, and with 
Hilliard little represented, our dependence on foreign 
painters is manifest. Even though, like Hans Eworth and 
Holbein in the XVIth century, the artists found England so 
prolific of commissions that they stayed here through the 
greater part of their working life, we do not claim them as 
British artists. However, we need not worry about native 
origins. Sufficient to enjoy Holbein’s great portrait of 
“‘Warham” from Lambeth, or Guillim Strete’s ‘‘Mary I’ 
from Haddeston ; to revel in Eworth’s contribution. The 
Tudor world comes to life under their hands; even though 
we may sigh chauvinistically that our own John Bettes was 
crowded out of court by them we will be thankful. 


A PorTRAIT, SHIPS AND TRAINS 


The mention of Mary I takes me away from Burlington 
House to Park House at Rutland Gate, where in the Frank 
Sabin Gallery there is yet another quite delightful British 
portrait: one of Mary by Antonio Moro, who was to depict her 
more realistically as life and her fanatical religious out- 
look had embittered her. Here she looks still almost a girl, 
broad-browed and beautiful. The portrait was among the 
fine Old Master paintings which are always to be seen at 





ENFANTS JOUANT DANS LA RIVIERE. By J. B. C. Corot. 
Tooth’s Galleries. 
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ARBRE BLEU. By JEAN COMMERE. 


Lefevre Gallery. 


Park House. Alongside these, two special exhibitions 
occupy other rooms: one of Old Sea Paintings, and another 
of Drawings and Prints of Railways. These specialist 
subjects have their own technical appeal to collectors, an 
appeal based dually on the ships or trains, harbours or railway 
stations, viaducts or cuttings, and on the craftsmanship of 
the actual picture or reproduction. Add to this the attraction 
of rarity value. If I confess that I regard ships, trains, 
automobiles and aeroplanes as noisy concomitants of travel 
to distances too far for walking I clearly lose much of the 
excitement of such shows. Nor am I especially moved by 
rarity value. There are times when, shown something with 
almost hushed reverence as ‘‘the only one of its kind in the 
world,” I secretly regard that as a providential mercy. So 
I enjoy such exhibitions purely for the quality of the painting 
or drawing, or for the esthetic appeal of the graphic art. 
There are extraneous interests based on curiosity. For 
instance, in a rare print of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway of 1831, the Duke’s open landau in which he travels 
is hitched on at the end of a train; or in another, Baker 
Street Station still looks the same as it did in 1863 (except 
for the presence to-day of disfiguring advertisements of beer 
and brassieres). 

The paintings are often delightful per se. James Car- 
michael, a classic in these fields, has a “View of Victoria 
Bridge, Durham,”’ which uses the four great arches as the 
main motive for a noble landscape with figures. If one’s 
heart lifts more to the old sailing ships it is because there is 
more nature and less machine. From Adam Willaerts’ 
pleasing panoramas of “‘Shipping off Dover,” in the early 
XVIIth century to ‘Shipping off Hartlepool,’”’ by Carmichael, 
again in the second half of the XIXth, there is beauty and 

(continued on page 231) 
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AN UNKNOWN PAINTING BY 


CONSTABLE 





T is a very rare occurrence for an important painting 
by so celebrated an artist as John Constable to have 


remained unknown to the public until now. The 
present instance is cf particular interest as the picture 
was Constable’s first important commission. Hitherto 
its existence has been unknown outside the family to 
which it belongs, and it was not until it was brought to the 
Victoria and Albert Museum for inspection that its full 
significance was appreciated. This has now been estab- 
lished after careful research into the history of the 
painting by the Museum authorities. 

The picture represents Old Hall, the manor house of 
East Bergholt, the Suffolk village in which Constable 
was born, and the present owners are direct descendants 
of Peter Godfrey, Esq., to whom the house belonged for 
most of Constable’s lifetime. It was, however, painted 
for Godfrey’s predecessor in the house, John Reade, 
and can be identified with a painting described by 
Joseph Farington in his diary for 1801. The full entry 
is as follows: “July 13th. Constable called on me and 
I on him to see a picture, a view of Mr. Read’s House 
near Dedham. It is painted on a coloured ground which 
he has preserved through the blue of his sky as well as 
in the clouds.—His manner of painting the trees is so 
like Sir George Beaumont’s that they might be taken 
for his.—He desired me to give him my opinion abt. 
price, and having mentioned 3 guineas I told him he 
could not ask less than 10 guineas.’’ At about the same 
time Turner was charging William Beckford 40 guineas 
each for his water-colour drawings of Fonthill Abbey, 
but Turner, though he was only a year older than 


JOHN CONSTABLE. The Old Hall, East Bergholt. 284 « 424 in. 
Lent to the Victoria and Albert Museum by the Misses Godfrey. 


Constable, was on the point of becoming a full Royal 
Academician. 

Farington had known Constable since about 1798 
and frequently gave him advice, which he recorded in 
the Diary. The year 1801 was for Constable a crucial 
one, for he had long been combating his parents’ reluct- 
ance to let him become an artist. The commission to 
paint the most considerable house in the district for the 
local squire was thus a vitally important one. On 
June 29th of the same year Farington had written: 
“Constable called. His father consented to his practising 
in order to profess Painting—but thinks he is pursuing a 
Shadow—wishes to see him employed.’”’ John Reade’s 
commission may well have been the deciding factor in 
procuring this reluctant consent; later, in the face of 
evidence that the shadow was acquiring substance, 
family opposition appears to have dwindled. 

Constable put into this work as much youthful 
enthusiasm as the subject would permit, and in particu- 
lar gave it a spacious, dramatically varied, and carefully 
observed sky. It is in the treatment of the sky that his 
destiny as the leader of romantic naturalism in England 
is most clearly to be discerned. 

The picture has been loaned to the Victoria and Albert 
Museum by the Misses Muriel and Kathleen Godfrey, 
and will be shown for a period of about six months 
with the Museum’s permanent collection of works by 
Constable. 








Fig. I. “Au Jardin,” by Edouard Manet. Mr. 


and Mrs. J. Watson Webb, New York. Formerly Havemeyer Collection. 





“AU JARDIN’—Two Manet Versions in America 


HE painting titled “Au Jardin,’’ formerly part of 
i the Havemeyer Collection, and now in the posses- 

sion of Mr. and Mrs. J. Watson Webb, New York, 
is widely known to all students of Manet. It has been 
listed in every catalogue raisonné, exhibited in all major 
exhibitions, and illustrated and described in numerous 
publications. Another, lesser-known composition on 
the same subject, belonging to Karl Loevenich, New 
York, was on exhibit at the Wiirttembergische Staats- 
galerie in Stuttgart, in the summer of 1953. Since both 
versions are now in America, though unfortunately 
neither one on public view, it may not be inopportune 
at this time to review briefly the history of their parallel 
careers. 

According to Jamot & Wildenstein, No. 179, the 
Havemeyer version was executed at Passy, rue Franklin, 
and the sitters are Edma Morisot (sister of Berthe 
Morisot), her brother Tiburce Morisot, and the baby 
of the Pontillon family. This, solely by family tradition. 
Jacques-Emile Blanche advances that Mme Manet “‘and 
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By M. L. D’OTRANGE-MASTAI 

Curator, The Parrish Art Museum, Southampton, New York 
her child’’—-(her son ?)—posed for it. Tabarant believes 
on the authority of Antonin Proust, that we see here a 
grouping of the family De Nittis, friends of Manet, and 
that the painting was executed not at Passy but at St. 
Germain-en-Laye, where Manet spent some time as 
guest of the De Nittis in the summer of 1870, immedi- 
ately previous to the start of the Franco-Prussian war. 
Duret illustrates the painting (p. 67, 1902 edition) and 
describes it as done in a garden at Passy, but does not 
indicate the identity of the sitters. 

The Havemeyer version’s first owner was, in any 
case, the painter De Nittis, who lent it to the great 
Memorial Exhibition of 1884. Opinions differ again in 
regard to the time when the painting became his. At 
the outbreak of the war, when Manet returned to Paris 
to fill his post in the defence of the city, De Nittis left 
for Boulogne, and later for his native Italy. He did not 
return to France until the latter part of 1872, after the 
overthrow of the Commune. We can well imagine that 
at this time of national danger, worsened by violent 
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AU JARDIN EDOUARD MANET 
Karl Loevenich, New York. 


(Panel, 43 x 55 centimetres.) 
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intestine political unrest, there would be no thought of 
anything else but, for Manet, of patriotic duty, and for 
his friend of safety for his family and himself. 

There is little attention paid to the Havemeyer 
version until the exhibition of 1884, when it is displayed 
among the major works. Edmund Bazire in his “‘Manet”’ 
speaks of it with unbounded enthusiasm as ‘‘Manet’s 
first plein-air painting . . . a revelation that was at the 
same time a revolution.’”’ The death of De Nittis, on 
August 21st, 1884, followed by little more than a year 
that of Manet.* Then occurs the incident that has 
puzzled many critics, including Tabarant, who refers to it 
as a singuliére circonstance, although, when all factors 
are taken inte consideration, there seems to be a 
plausible explanation. This is the recorded fact: 
Mme de Nittis—now Mme Veuve de Nittis—ap- 
proached Mme Veuve Edouard Manet and suggested a 
reversal of the original exchange of gifts: the Have- 
meyer “Au Jardin”’ against a painting by her husband, 
which Tabarant refers to as a “‘landscape”’ (a statement 
that seems to have been clearly in error: the only work 
by de Nittis recorded in the inventory after the death of 
Manet was a pastel portrait of a woman, valued at 
200 francs, and of which more later). 

Mme Manet consents to the exchange, and keeps the 
Havemeyer “‘Au Jardin” until 1889. In that year, it is 
on view at the Exposition Centennale de |’Art Frangais, 
and some time later Mme Manet sells it to the dealer 
Portier, who in turn re-sells it to the collector, G. 
Goupy. In March, 1898, at the dispersal of the Goupy 
Collection, the painting is catalogued and illustrated 
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Detail from Fig. I, “‘Au Jardin,”” by Edouard Manet. 
Havemeyer Collection. 








Fig II. 
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Fig. III. Detail from ‘‘Au Jardin,’”’ by Edouard Manet. 
Loevenich Collection. 


(No. 21) and here for the first time appears a mistake in 
the indication of measurements—43 55 centimetres : 
the size of the Loevenich panel, in place of the correct 
46 X 56 centimetres. This misinformation was to be 
repeated, with monotonous regularity, in all catalogues 
raissonés, until Jamot and Wildenstein, who first noted 
the discrepancy: “les dimensions fournies par M. 
Durand-Ruel sont sensiblement différentes.”” Durand- 
Ruel was the purchaser of the painting at the Goupy 
sale, and sold it to the Havemeyer family of New York. 
Tabarant gives the date of this last change of possession 
as 1913—which is disproved by the fact that Theodore 
Duret in his Manet (1902 edition) indicates ‘4. M. H. O. 
Havemeyer, New York.”’ In 1913, the painting figures 
at an exhibition held at Durand-Ruel’s ; in 1932, it is 
prominent at the Manet show at the Louvre. Finally, 
it should be noted that the composition ‘Au Jardin’’— 
with some alterations, among which the omission of the 
man’s figure—was the subject of an engraving by 
Prunaire, and of a pen drawing in the Gallimard 
Collection (Figs. VIII and IX). 

The Loevenich panel remained in the possession of 
Mme Veuve Manet until her death in 1906, when it was 
inherited by her son Leon Koélla Leenhoff—from whom, 
possibly shortly before his death in 1927, it was pur- 
chased by the dealer Cottereau, who in turn sold it to 
the collector, Emile Dunan, a great admirer of Manet, 
whose collection already comprised a number of souvenirs 
of the artist, among which was the famous Bernadotte 
clock, as well as a variety of paintings, undisputed 
works by Sisley and others. Dunan was interviewed, 
in the early part of 1929, by Leo Larguier, who reported 











‘‘AU JARDIN’’ 


on the Dunan Collection in L’Art Vivant issues of 
February and April of that year. This article brought 
about an astoundingly violent attack by Tabarant, who, 
in sweeping generalisations and pronouncements ex 
cathedra, condemned irrevocably not only the entire 
Dunan group of Manets, but, in block, any painting 
from the succession of Mme Veuve Manet. According 
to him, the widow of the great artist would not have been 
in possession of genuine works at the time of her death, 
but only of copies by her own nephew, Edouard 
Vibert. There can be no doubt that this attack made it 
difficult for Dunan to obtain proper prices for his 
collection. Because of the prestige of the critique, no 
one dared to contradict the Tabarant attack—though 
it was generally felt that it was oddly petulant and 
aggressive, with little dignity of tone, even an occasional 
lapse into slangy, garrulous flippancy (“Tu parles! 
comme disait le Bouif !’’—Tabarant, p. 256). 

It is known that Edouard Vibert was employed on 
several occasions to copy family portraits, with which 
either Mme Veuve Manet or her sister were forced 
regretfully to part. There was no attempt to defraud. 
Most important, however, is, as Tabarant himself 
stresses, that these copies, and anything else Edouard 
Vibert did of the sort, were slavish, tight imitations. 
This certainly cannot be said of the Loevenich panel, a 
free and sparkling version, differing on important points 
from the Havemeyer version. While examining it, 
one should keep in mind the description made by 
Tabarant of Vibert’s painful execution of a copy of the 
“Bouquet d’Olympia’’: ‘‘Minutieusement, il fit un 
veritable calque du tracé linéaire des fleurs, des plis du 
papier, tel que l’arriére-plan le dessine. Heérésie 
d’optique, mais que lui imposait sa respectueuse docilité 





Fig. }V. Mme Giuseppe de Nittis. From a photograph at the 
Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 
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Fig. V. Seal on the back of the Loevenich panel: “‘‘Succession de 


Mme Vve Edouard Manet.” 


de copiste. Elle saute aux yeux, pour peu qu’on sache 
regarder une peinture.”’ 

That the Loevenich panel does not figure in the 
inventory after the death of Manet can very well mean 
merely that it was one of the large number of works left 
out of the compilation because considered either as 
preliminary studies or unfinished works. In 1884, 
in spite of Manet himself, there was still a large mass of 
artistic inertia; ‘“‘academism’’ was not dead by any 
means, and the qualification bien poussé was still the 
highest eulogium. 

If we revert to the controversial de Nittis work 
exchanged against the painting of “Au Jardin,’’ we find 
that this pastel that was the only work of his hand in 
the possession of Manet was titled “Ellen.”” Mme de 
Nittis was named Helene, and naturally was her hus- 
band’s favourite and frequent model. We are told that 
she requested return of this portrait from Mme Veuve 
Manet because it had for her very special sentimental 
significance. Apart from this, we cannot suppose that 
Mme de Nittis did not privately hold that one single 
work by her artist-husband was worth more than 
Manet’s entire oeuvre. In 1885 this pastel “Ellen” 
was on view at the de Nittis exhibition, without name of 
owner, which would seem to indicate either that it 
did not yet belong to Mme de Nittis, or else that she 
did not wish to part with it. 

The puzzling question of the sitters is to be consid- 
ered next. A photograph of Mme de Nittis, illustrated 
here from a document in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
shows her twenty years after the “‘Au Jardin”’ scene as a 
delicate woman, rather fair than dark, with finely 
chiselled features—a description that applies almost 
word for word to the young mother in the Loevenich 
panel. In this swift, instantaneous “impression” on 
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Fig. VI. Detail from “Au Jardin,” by 
Edouard Manet. Loevenich Collection. 


the spur of the moment, the artist has captured the 
essentials of her personality. We find there, in addition 
to the obvious likeness, the same poise of the head, the 
air of composed vivacity, if one may be allowed to couple 
these contradictory terms in an attempt to render into 
words the intriguing charm of this proud little figure. 
In the Havemeyer version, a sort of nonchalant 
calm has settled down upon the scene. The woman’s 
head now seems somewhat lowered, and her face is a 
generous oval, with cheekbones of almost mongoloid 
cast, an impression that is heightened by the oblique 
slant of the eyes. An eminently sensuous conception. 
It is difficult to resist an assumption that Manet, in 
executing a version at leisure at some later date—neces- 
sarily, therefore, in his studio—as was frequently his 
custom, would have called upon several other sitters 
(Moreau-Nelaton states that both Edma Morisot and 
Mme Himes posed alternately for the figure of the young 
woman). We would expect just such a result; the 
superimposition of several images into a composite 
embodying the sum of all these femininities. Jamot- 
Wildenstein had pointed this out: “Edma Morisot and 








Mme Himes avaient posé successivement pour la 
jeune femme assise, de sorte qu’elle tient des deux 
modéles.”’ 

Indeed, if any one production of Manet’s hand in 
particular could have been almost certainly foredoomed 
to disappear from view and to undergo many adventures, 
it would be a work executed on the very eve of a national 
catastrophe, and not even in the artist’s own quarters, 
but while he was a guest in a friend’s country house. 
It is not improbable that it might have been lost to 
Manet himself for quite a while. This year 1870, 
assigned to “‘Au Jardin’”’ by all authorities, is also the 
time when Manet, in besieged Paris, wrote to his wife : 
“My soldier’s pack is equipped with all necessary 
painting material, and I am starting soon to make a 
few studies after nature. These souvenirs may some 
day be valuable, and I am to be given every facility to do 
some interesting things’’ (November 19th, 1870). The 
support referred to here would be that of the military 
authorities, and we have a clear indication, therefore, that 
Manet intended to sketch troops, fortifications, etc. 
Yet, nothing at all of this kind is known. These produc- 


Fig. VII. Detail from ‘Au Jardin,” by 
Edouard Manet. Havemeyer Collection. 
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‘‘AU JARDIN” 


Fig. VIII. Brush drawing, formerly in the collection of 
Paul Gallimard, Paris, on the theme of “Au Jardin,” by 
Edouard Manet. 


tions perhaps await discovery in some unexpected corner 
of the world. 

There is hardly any aspect of the ceuvre of Manet of 
more interest to the student than the series of versions 
by means of which he exhausted to his full satisfaction 
every possibility of a favourite subject. As a result of 
this practice, we have, among others: the four versions 
of “La Nymphe Surprise,” the two versions of “Le 
Déjeuner sur l’Herbe,”’ the several studies for “‘Les 
Courses 4 Longchamps,” the four versions of the great 
“Exécution de Maximilien,’’ the two versions of “‘La 
Jetée 4 Boulogne,” etc. The list could be extended, and 
still consist of closely related works—it would not take 
into consideration the innumerable studies on the same 
themes that differed sufficiently to be counted as fully 
independent works, and yet, in the mind of the artist, 
were only so many variations of a single motive. It is 
the value and interest of. versions that they point out 
for us these concordances and establish relations of 








importance. 

“Au Jardin’ belongs to the series that might be 
called Manet’s ‘Conversaziones’—which, although 
they are not sacred, but profane, nevertheless reveal 
Manet the classicist, and all have this in common that 
they show us a man and woman engaged in conversation 
and expressing the same mood through the different 
incarnations: the man’s figure always in acute contra- 
posto to that of the woman’s, of pyramidal massiveness 
and withdrawn, brooding serenity. One calls to mind, 
first and foremost, “Le Déjeuner sur l’Herbe,” but 
also “‘La Lecture,’’ “‘Dans la Serre,”’ ““Argenteuil,” “Sur 
la Plage,” etc. It is to be hoped that an opportunity 
may some time be offered for comparison of this sort 
by an exhibition of the two versions of “ Au Jardin” 


side by side on public view. 


* Giuseppe de Nittis (1846-1884), Italian painter, born in Barlette, settled in 
Paris. First came to Paris in 1868, when he studied under Gerome and Meissonier. 
He was a great admirer and friend of Manet, though he did not openly join the 
rebellious group of the Impressionists. He has left interesting “‘Souvenirs,”’ written 
with the assistance of his wife (who wrote under the pseudonym of Olivier Chantal) 
in which he speaks of Manet: “a sunny soul... I loved him as a brother.” 


Fig. IX. Le Jardin. Engraving by Prunaire. 
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SALTGLAZE JUG 
Enamelled at Leeds and probably of Leeds manufacture. Height 7 in. 
British Museum. 
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THE LEEDS POTTERY and its WARES—Part I. 


EARLY WARES 


By DONALD C. TOWNER 





Fig. I. Leeds saltglaze sauceboat. Length 7 in. Height 2? in. Mrs. R. Sargeant. 


was ‘‘Llewellyn Jewitt, The Ceramic Art of Britain, 

London, 1878.” Jewitt states that potteries had existed 
at Leeds ‘‘from the earliest times of our British history.” 
He explains that the continued existence of potteries in this 
district was due to a local streak of light coloured clay which 
when fired retained its whitish colour and that, apart from 
some coarse brown earthenware made during the XVIIth 
century, the first wares made ‘at Leeds about which we have 
any definite information were made about the middle of the 
XVIIIth century and consisted of delft-ware, saltglaze 
stoneware and cream-coloured earthenware, usually referred 
to to-day as creamware. These wares, he tells us, were of 
“‘no ordinary degree of excellence.’”’ Jewitt is a reliable 
authority and no doubt had good reason for making these 
statements. He describes some saltglaze of Leeds manu- 
facture which he had seen as being ‘‘very creditable copies of 
Oriental patterns.’’ A number of potteries existed at Leeds 
and its immediate neighbourhood during the XVIIIth and 
XIXth centuries, and a certain amount of pottery was still 
being produced there as recently as a few years ago. The 
most important of these potteries was known as the ‘‘Leeds 
Pottery,’ and was founded sometime prior to 1758, when 
mention of it was made in local records. It was situated in 
Jack Lane, Hunslet, on the outskirts of Leeds. We do not 
know for certain the name of the founder, but in 1760 the 
proprietors were the brothers John and Joshua Green, who 
may also have been the original founders of the pottery some 
years earlier. 

The Leeds Pottery became famous for its beautiful 
creamware, and for a long time gave its name to the whole 
class of ware, whether made at Leeds or not; but of other 
types of ware which the factory produced at an early date 
very little is known; nor is anything further known to 
substantiate Jewitt’s claim that at one time the Leeds 


T= first book on ceramics to mention the Leeds Pottery 
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Pottery made delft-ware. In the light of recent research 
it has become evident that white saltglazed stoneware, 
unglazed red stoneware, green-glazed ware, and tortoise- 
shell ware were made by the Leeds Pottery in its early days. 
Before proceeding to discuss these different types of early 
Leeds ware it should be pointed out that they did not 
necessarily succeed one another, but there was probably a 
time when all these classes of ware and creamware were being 
manufactured concurrently. 
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Fig. II. Examples of flower-knobs and handle with applied terminals 
which occur on creamware believed to have been made by the Leeds 
Pottery only. 





Fig. III. 
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Leeds saltglaze mould for wall vase. Height 12} in. 


Leeds City Art Gallery. 


SALTGLAZED STONEWARE 


In the past white saltglazed stoneware has been con- 
sidered a manufacture exclusive to Staffordshire, with the 
exception of Dwight’s manufacture of both brown and white 
saltglaze at Fulham. Recently, however, such undeniable 
evidence to the contrary has been put forward that it is now 
generally accepted that white saltglaze was made at a number 
of potting centres throughout England, and even spread to 
the Continent as well. 

Saltglaze stoneware originated in Germany probably in 
the XVth century (some authorities give a very much earlier 
date) and was exported in quantity to England during the 
XVIth century. In 1671, John Dwight of Fulham took out 
his first patent for saltglazed stoneware, and about twenty 
years later it was being made in Staffordshire from whence 
the manufacture spread during the XVIIIth century to 
Liverpool, Bristol, Derby, Leeds and elsewhere. Very little 
is at present known of the saltglaze made at these places, but 
one would expect certain characteristic details to be apparent 
on all the wares of a particular pottery. This is probably 
our surest means of identification of the different types of 
ware made by the Leeds Pottery. There is, in fact, a decided 
correspondence between the Leeds creamware and certain 
specimens, not only of saltglaze, but also of tortoiseshell 
ware, green-glazed ware and red unglazed stoneware. The 
most characteristic details of the Leeds creamware are the 
double intertwined handles with applied terminals to cover 
the join of the handle to the pot; and the flower-knobs on 


Fig. IV. Leeds group, decorated with green and brown underglaze 
colours. Height 7} in. Victoria and Albert Museum. 


covered ware. The Leeds Pottery was not, however, the 
only factory to make double intertwined handles and 
flower knobs, but it was the only factory to make them of 
particular patterns. Fig. II shows the most usual type of 
double intertwined handle and flower knob, both of which 
are believed to be peculiar to the Leeds Pottery during the 
XVIIIth century. (Details of handles, spouts and knobs 
of all the most important English creamware factories are 
fully discussed and illustrated in a book by the present 
author entitled English Cream Coloured Earthenware, to be 
published by Faber and Faber, early in 1957). Very few 
examples of saltglaze can at present be authenticated as 
having been made at the Leeds Pottery. Fig. I shows a 
saltglaze sauceboat with a double intertwined handle which 
by reason of the particular type of reeding and terminals can 
be claimed to be a specimen of Leeds saltglaze. The 
terminals correspond exactly with those of known Leeds 
manufacture. The particular moulded design of this piece 
is a late pattern and was made by a number of factories both 
in Staffordshire and Yorkshire. (Plates of this pattern 
covered with a green glaze are sometimes found with the 
impressed mark “‘BRAMELD.”” Such plates were made at 
Swinton in Yorkshire.) 

Frank Kidson, author of Historical Notices of the Leeds 
Old Pottery, Leeds, 1892, presented the Leeds City Art 
Gallery with a number of block-moulds taken from the Leeds 
Pottery, some of which are of white saltglazed stoneware. 
One of these, a cornucopia wall-vase, is illustrated (Fig. ITI). 
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THE LEEDS POTTERY AND ITS WARES 


Fig. V. Leeds figure of a fox, touched with underglaze green and yellow, height 3} in., and a Leeds figure of a cock, touched with underglaze 


green, height 3 in. 


In 1760, a firm of enamellers at Leeds by the name of 
Robinson and Rhodes advertised that they enamelled salt- 
glaze and creamware. A saltglaze jug at the British Museum, 
which is illustrated here in colour, is an example of their work, 
and corresponds in style and technique with enamelling on 
creamware of undoubted Leeds manufacture. This jug 


bears the following inscription, “Success to Mr. John 


Calverly of Leeds.” John Calverly was elected mayor of 
Leeds in 1773, and it is only reasonable to believe that a 
local product would have been used for such an occasion. 
The jug, which has a flat loop handle with a pinched end, 
corresponds in shape and moulded detail to creamware 
specimens made at Leeds as well as in Staffordshire, York- 
shire and at Derby. 

With these few hints or pointers, it is hoped that collec- 
tors of saltglaze will soon be able to identify the Leeds 
saltglazed stoneware. 


TORTOISESHELL AND OTHER WARES DECORATED IN 
UNDERGLAZE COLOURS 


Underglaze decoration consists of mineral colours such 
as iron (yellow), copper (green), manganese (brown or 
purple), cobalt (blue), applied to previously fired ware, 
which is then coated with an all-over glaze and re-fired. 
Different methods of applying the underglaze colours pro- 
duced different effects. Thomas Whieldon of Fenton 
seems to have applied dry colour crystals to the ware which, 
on firing, liquefied and merged together. The mineral 
colours of the Ralph Wood factory were probably applied 
with a brush as, though the edges of the colour patches are 
soft, there is very little merging of one colour into another. 
These types of decoration, variously known as ‘‘cloudy,” 
“‘flown,”’ “‘mottled” or ‘‘tortoiseshell,”” were produced by a 


Fig. VI. Leeds “‘tortoiseshell’” coffee-pot, mottled with brown 
manganese. Height 9f in. Leeds City Art Gallery. 


Mrs. R. Sargeant. 


number of potters and decorators other than those already 
mentioned. Josiah Wedgwood, following in the tradition 
of his former partner Whieldon, developed this type of 














Fig. VII. Leeds green glazed teapot. Height 6 in. 
Castle Museum, Norwich. 


decoration at Burslem. It was also produced at Liverpool, 
Derby, Leeds, Swinton and elsewhere. With our present 
limited knowledge of this class of ware it is not always easy to 
identify the tortoiseshell wares of the different factories. 
Certain individual factory characteristics, however, are some- 
times apparent, both in the style of decoration produced and 
in the ware itself to which the decoration was applied. 
Some examples of tortoiseshell ware have been identified as 
having been made at Leeds, where it was probably produced 
in great quantities during the second half of the XVIIIth 
century. One of the most interesting examples is a figure 
group at the Victoria and Albert Museum (Fig. IV), which 
has long been thought to be of Staffordshire origin. The 
young woman is wearing a headdress (probably belonging 
to her mistress) in a style which was not introduced till 
about 1770; so that the probable date of the group is about 
1775. It will be noticed that some large moulded flowers 
have been applied to the background of this group. These 
are the identical flowers that form part of the knobs found on 
Leeds teapots (Fig. II) and which differ from the flower 
knobs of every other factory, except for some XIXth-century 
copies. There is no doubt, therefore, that the group in 
question is of Leeds origin. A very similar group, but 
in saltglaze, is in the Willett collection at Brighton and is 
likely to be of Leeds origin also ; although differences in the 
style of costume date the piece as being about ten years earlier 
than the Victoria and Albert Museum example. Other 
examples of Leeds figures include the splendid figure 
sometimes known as “Prince Rupert,’’ an example of which 
is also at the Victoria and Albert Museum; and some well- 
modelled figures of animals. The figures of a fox and a cock 
(Fig. V) are of the finest quality creamware. The fox is 
decorated with touches of underglaze green and yellow. 
The cock is decorated with underglaze green only. 

To turn to Leeds table-ware decorated in underglaze 
colours, a number of such pieces have unmistakable Leeds 
characteristics. The tortoiseshell coffee pot illustrated 
(Fig. VI) has a flower knob, double intertwined handle with 
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Fig. VIII. Leeds cream-jug decorated with stripes of 
underglaze-green. Height 3in. Donald C. Towner. 






terminals, and spout, all of which are of a type peculiar to 
the Leeds Pottery (see Fig. II). Further, the clean, bright 
creamware which shows on the undecorated interior of the 
pot is unmistakably Leeds creamware. This is only one of a 
number of examples which could be quoted. From such 
examples it would seem that the typical Leeds form of 
tortoiseshell decoration usually consists of small patches of 
colour in the form of mottling ; and that the colours used 
are manganese, which varies from dark brown to pink 
crimson, or purplish grey; grass-green; slate-blue and 
deep yellow. Some examples of tortoiseshell ware in which 
the cream colour is very yellow and the manganese more 
crimson than brown may be early examples of Swinton 
manufacture. Specimens of this kind usually have double 
intertwined handles and flower knobs, but these are not 
identical in detail with those found on Leeds creamware. 

Another type of underglaze decoration used by the Leeds 
Pottery consisted of an all-over green glaze, similar to that 
introduced by Wedgwood. This type of decoration was also 
used at Swinton, Liverpool, and probably elsewhere. In 
1763, David Rhodes, of the firm of Robinson and Rhodes, of 
Leeds, was procuring copper scales for Wedgwood’s green 
glaze, which he evidently copied as we sometimes find 
teapots of unmistakable Leeds manufacture coated with a 
very beautiful green on the outside only, showing the bright 
Leeds creamware both inside and underneath. Fig. VII 
shows a teapot at the Castle Museum, Norwich. It is decor- 
ated with an all-over green glaze of a slightly yellower tint 
than is usual on teapots of Wedgwood manufacture. The 
inside and underneath are uncoloured and show the typical 
Leeds creamware. It is relieved by small incised dots. This 
teapot has double intertwined handles and terminals as well 
as a flower knob of patterns believed to be peculiar to the 
Leeds Pottery. 

A form of decoration used a great deal by the Leeds 
Pottery consisted of vertical bands of underglaze green on 
the plain creamware (Fig. VIII). Pots with this type of 
decoration are often attributed to Whieldon or Wedgwood, 
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THE LEEDS POTTERY 


but whereas some examples of this type of ware were most 
probably made by these two potters, most specimens found 
to-day are of Leeds manufacture. Some specimens, made at 
Castleford, in Yorkshire, are also occasionally found. The 
cream jug illustrated was made at Leeds. 


UNGLAZED RED STONEWARE 


This type of ware was first made by John Dwight of 
Fulham about 1780 and was an imitation of the Chinese 
tea-ware then being imported into this country. The 
brothers Elers introduced this manufacture into Stafford- 
shire about the same time. It seems that the manufacture of 
unglazed red stoneware never lapsed since Dwight first 
produced it. It was made in great quantities about the 
middle of the XVIIIth century, and at this time some of it is 
marked with makers’ names or initials, or is stamped with 
imitation Chinese seal-marks which sometimes contain the 
disguised initials of the maker. Ware of this kind that was 
made by Wedgwood is often marked with an impressed 
seal-mark containing the letter ““W.”” In 1764, Wedgwood 
was sending unglazed red-ware to David Rhodes of Leeds, 
for sale there. It may have been soon after this that the 
Leeds Pottery began its own manufacture of this type of 
ware. The example illustrated (Fig. IX), is a well-known 
punch-kettle and stand at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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AND ITS WARES 


Fig. IX. Leeds unglazed red stone- 
ware punch-kettle and stand. Height 
of kettle 9 in. Stand 5} in. 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 














Fig. X. Imitation Chinese seal- 

mark used by the Leeds Pottery on 

unglazed red stoneware. (About 
4 times actual size.) 


It is illustrated in the Schreiber collection catalogue, Vol. II, 
Plate 70, where it is attributed to Wedgwood. The reason 
for ascribing this piece to Wedgwood may have been that it is 
decorated with an incised pattern produced on a lathe, and 
known as engine-turning. This form of decoration and 
identical pattern was, however, used by the Leeds Pottery 
as well, as is evidenced by its occurrence on creamware made 
at Leeds. A creamware punch-kettle and stand at the 
Leeds City Art Gallery, which is of undoubted Leeds origin, 
is an almost exact counterpart to the red-ware kettle and 
stand in question. If the Victoria and Albert Museum 
kettle and stand be examined, it will be found that there are 
three different types of terminals used upon it, all of which are 
only known to occur on ware of Leeds manufacture. The 
intertwined rope handle, mask-spout, lion-mask and claw 
feet, pierced open-work patterning and engine turning, are 
all typical forms of decoration used by the Leeds Pottery. 
The kettle is stamped underneath with an imitation Chinese 
seal-mark (Fig. X). As already stated, there were many 
patterns of seal-marks used on red-ware, but pieces having 
the seal-mark illustrated can be ascribed to the Leeds 
Pottery with confidence. 


(To be continued) 











THE PEACOCK ROOM, SEZINCOTE HOUSE 


An essentially simple colour scheme gives unity to this 
elaborate room. A better idea of the scale is obtained from 
the black-and-white photographs. Fig. I is looking through 
the door on the left of Fig. III. Fig. II shows the trompe 
l'oeil screen painted with a fanciful view of the house. 


All photographs by John Arthur. 
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STYLE IN INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


SOME CONTEMPORARY 
DECORATORS 


I]I—Stanley Peters 


as an interior decorator when he was nine years old. 

The client was his brother, aged twelve, the room an 
attic, and the principal objet d’art a large stuffed crocodile. 
Even at that early age he was deeply interested in archi- 
tecture, decoration, and gardening, and the growth of 
knowledge and experience has not dulled his fresh and 
imaginative approach. Mr. Peters sees decoration not 
primarily as the evocation of a period, nor even as the means 
of creating a style, but as an adventure in colour. Colour is 
the basis of all his schemes, whether in the recently 
completed rooms at Fort Belvedere or in the Peacock Room 
at Sezincote illustrated here. The latter forms part of the 
extensive restoration of this remarkable house carried out 
by its present owner, Mrs. Kleinwort. 

To appreciate what Mr. Peters has endeavoured to 
create in this room it is essential to know a little of the 
history of Season Cote House, as it was originally called. 
This unique house possesses a strange yet essentially 
English character, for despite its Indian domes and generally 
rather muddled oriental flavour, its conception could have 
happened nowhere but in England, at a time when she was 
immensely rich and her educated classes were travelling 
and learning of tastes and manners in countries beyond the 
itinerary of the Grand Tour. 

Samuel Pepys Cockerell, the builder of Sezincote, was 
in India with Warren Hastings, who was his neighbour in 
England at Daylesford, about 10 miles away from his own 
estates. It is not generally appreciated how much influence 
Warren Hastings had on the arts of his time ; as a man of 
taste and discernment he must often have encouraged 
Cockerell and his brother Charles, the architect of Sezincote, 
in their efforts to recapture in England some of the glamour 
of the palaces they had seen in the East. Charles Cockerell 
was also employed by Warren Hastings as his architect at 
Daylesford, a most lovely house happily at the present time 
being cared for and restored. The Cockerells, Warren 
Hastings, and Thomas Daniel the landscape painter, who 
had also travelled in India together with Humphrey Repton, 
worked extensively in this corner of England and must 
often have talked together of the plans to build Sezincote 
(as it was renamed to give it an oriental flavour) and there 
arose in this Cotswold countryside the extraordinary house 
that so excited George IV when he visited it that he hurried 
away to go one better and build the Pavilion at Brighton. 

The lovely Cotswold stone, copper cupolas and beautiful 
park give this house a rare and strange beauty. Perhaps it 
looks its best in the morning sunlight, when the whole 
building is clear cut against its setting, which remains to-day 
as envisaged by Thomas Daniel, with its cast-iron trellis 
bridges, serpent fountains and sacred cows decorating its 
pools and glades. 

The room to be brought to life, called for no apparent 
reason the Peacock Room, had originally been intended 
as a drawing room, being on the piano nobile and leading 
straight into the conservatory. Modern living, however, 
demands fewer drawing rooms and the opportunity arose 
to make this large square room into an important bedroom. 
Oriental fantasy, of the kind that became known as the 


S ania PETERS received his first commission 



































Sharrawaggi style during the Regency, suggested itself 
as the appropriate style, for something was required that 
would strike the same exotic note as the exterior. The 
scheme involved Mr. Peters in considerable research, and 
he has provided the details that follow of the process of 
realisation. 

A visit to a wallpaper manufacturer produced an old 
period block of a Persian design, and this was a happy 
starting point; it was reprinted in blue with its design in 
soft browns, which produced the requisite patterned but 
quiet effect. The carpet was an extraordinary stroke ot good 
fortune, being in exactly the same colouring—a hand- 
knotted XIXth-century Spanish carpet which bore a 
pattern similar in feeling to that of the wallpaper. The 
trellis of the dado was copied from the trellis which 
surrounds the exterior balconies and made in a darker and 
more slaty blue than the wallpaper in order to give archi- 
tectural weight to the base of the room. The dado rail 
itself was painted in lilac mauve, a device which is inclined to 
appear startling before the scheme can be seen as a whole. 
The skirtings and door architraves are marbled in yellow, 
whilst the cornice, which it had been intended to hang with 
Chinese bells on bamboo poles, was left as originally 
designed and painted pale lilac. Against this background the 
embellishments served to bring the requisite tones of colour 
into what was a sombre background. 

First came the screen painted on the flat wall angle in 
trompe l'oeil with one ‘‘panel”’ actually being a jib door which 
gives access to a bathroom. The portrait of the house itself 
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was adapted from a contemporary print; the trellis pattern 
of the dado is continued and the figure leaning over it is an 
imaginary portrait of the builder of Sezincote surveying his 
work. Heavy draperies matching those of the curtains are 
painted at the end of the screen and are held up with a coiled 
serpent, whose eye is an electric light switch. 

The whole screen and the delicate door panels were 
painted by Geoffrey Ghin, a young artist whose work has the 
precision of draughtsmanship essential to the desired effect. 
His drawing of the ribbons and lute in the screen is of the 
quality of the Italian XVIIth-century artists whose trompe 
l'oeil paintings decorate the villas of the Veneto. 
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Fig. II. 
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The original ideas for the bed had to be abandoned, 
owing to the appalling cost of executing elaborate designs. 
It was at first intended that the posts should be in the form of 
palm trees with the leaves at the tops in painted copper, 
similar to the pillars in the kitchens of Brighton Pavilion, but 
the compromise is a successful one. The posts used were 
discovered in the cellars and had originally come from the 
tent room, now dismantled, which had been Sir Samuel 
Pepys Cockerell’s own bedroom. They were repaired, 
re-painted and gilded, and with the onion dome made in 
painted metal for the canopy and the drapery of Chinoiserie 
chintz, the bed is the most important feature in the room. 
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STYLE IN 





INTERIOR DECORATION 


Fig. III. 


Its technical construction was a great problem for it actually 
contains two beds and has, therefore, no strengthening side 
rails, since the beds must be able to be moved to the sides 
in order to make them up. Difficulties were at last overcome 
and the bed was finally in position. Nearly 500 yards of 
material were used in its drapery. 

The remainder of the furniture calls for little comment. 
It is of various periods, but it reflects, in one way or another, 
the oriental character of the room. The ivory chairs are part 
of an important set which were made for Queen Charlotte. 
They were purchased at her sale by George IV and used by 
him in the long gallery at Brighton Pavilion, where they are 
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shown by Nash in his interior views of the rooms there. 

The more exotic a style the more difficult it is to avoid 
making it seem either theatrical or vulgar. The success of 
the Peacock Room is due, first, to its brilliant colour scheme, 
and secondly, to the fact that the temptation to overload it 
with fantasy has been resisted. The result strikes one as 
perfectly in harmony with the style of the house, but it is 
rather more than a pastiche. One would like to see Mr 
Peters employing his talents on a wholly modern interior; 
for his feeling for colour and his original sense of style 
would enable him to exploit the possibilities of a wide range 
of new materials and new ideas. 








THE FAUVES 


Fig. I. 


HENRI MATISSE. 


HEN the critic Louis Vauxcelles referred to the 

room in the Salon d’Automne of 1905, in which 

pictures by Marquet, Derain, Matisse, Valtat, 
Vlaminck and others were hung together, as the ‘‘Cage des 
Fauves,” he unwittingly named a movement. 

To the public the name appeared apt, and for the art 
historian it is a convenient label to describe a short-lived but 
important phase in the history of XXth-century painting. 
An understanding of the Fauves not only makes abstract 
painting more explicable, but also throws light upon the 
subsequent development of several of the most considerable 
of XXth-century artists. Yet it must never be forgotten 
that Fauvisme was never an organised movement—the links 
between the Fauves were often tenuous and at the time 
unrecognised. 

The most outstanding of the Fauves were Braque, 
Derain, Dufy, Friesz, Marquet, Matisse and Vlaminck. But 
other artists like Charles Camoin, Henri Manguin, Maurice 
Marinot, Jean Puy and Valtat, and foreigners such as Van 
Dongen, Kandinsky, Pechstein and Schmidt-Rottluff were in 
various degrees associated with or influenced by the 
Fauves. 

For the guardians of the officially canonised art of the 
day and for the general public Fauvisme was anathema. The 
brilliant colours and the arresting juxtaposition of colours 
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By TERENCE MULLALY 





Landscape. Collection of Mr. Jacques O’Hana. 


favoured by the Fauve painters, coupled with their disregard 
for detail and their refusal to be bound by academic rules of 
composition and design, branded them as dangerous revolu- 
tionaries. And for many of them the adoption of Fauvisme 
was materially disastrous. For example, where Dufy was 
concerned, it not only offended collectors sympathetic to 
his work, but antagonised the dealer Blot who had previously 
supported him. 

Fauvisme as such was shortlived ; its immediate origins 
go back to the beginning of the century, and by 1908, three 
years after the name Fauve was coined, Braque was already 
painting his first Cubist pictures. And none of the leading 
Fauves continued indefinitely to produce what we to-day 
distinguish as Fauve pictures. Furthermore, even during 
their Fauve periods there were wide divergences between the 
work of these artists. The Fauve manner left room for the 
exercise of personal idiosyncrasies and differing tempera- 
ments. For instance, Matisse’s and Van Dongen’s pictures 
dating from 1907 are far removed from each other. There 
was no manifesto, no rigid credo; rather, the Fauves 
shared common aims and in their pursuit resorted to similar 
methods. 

They were united with the most considerable of their 
immediate predecessors in their disdain for the academic 
approach, but, more important, they revolted against 
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Fig. II. 





HENRI Matisse. “Luxe, Calme et Volupté.” 
Musée d’Art Moderne, Paris. 
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Fig. III. Henri Matisse. ‘Portrait with the Green Stripe.” 
Statens Museum for Kunst, Copenhagen 


Impressionism on the one hand and the Nabis on the other. 
They were conscious revolutionaries who, like Seurat and 
Signac and their Pointillist followers, recognised the lack 
of structure and design in Impressionism. At the same time 
the bourgeois rectitude of the subjects generally chosen by 
Bonnard and Vuillard was distasteful to young men deter- 
mined to give expression to their emotional 
intuition of nature, and, in addition, they 
were strongly antipathecic to the sombre, 
if subtle colour schemes beloved of the 
Nabis. 

The Fauves aimed at building up their 
pictures by the use of bold areas of pure 
colour, and in so doing frequently em- 
ployed masses of vivid colour in striking 
juxtaposition. They were not concerned 
to reproduce the tones of nature, but 
rather to create an orchestration of colour 
corresponding to the total impression of 
a particular scene. At the same time 
many of them tended to be indifferent to 
conventional perspective and were more 
interested in designing by means of flat 
areas of colour than by line. But it 
should be stressed that Fauvisme implied 


Fig. IV. Maurice DE VLAMINCK. 
“Le Havre, le Grand Quai.” 
American Private Collection. 


no specific technical approach, and in this lay its strength as 
opposed to Pointillisme. 

The most influential and one of the most impressive of 
Fauve compositions was Matisse’s ‘‘Luxe, Calme et Volupté”’ 
(Fig. II), important versions of which are in the Musée d’Art 
Moderne, Paris, and the Statens Museum for Kunst, Copen- 
hagen. It was this picture that, when shown in the epoch- 
making Salon d’Automne of 1905, inspired Dufy to join the 
Fauves, and it exerted a powerful influence upon other artists 
both in France and abroad. 

At first sight and viewed with academic preconceptions 
it is a gaunt, almost ugly picture. But upon examination 
and reflection its force becomes apparent. There is no 
attempt at modelling in the figures, and landscape and sky 
have been suggested with the simplest of means. To anyone 
used to the academic nude, or to the female studies being 
painted by Renoir at about the same time, it must have 
appeared shocking. But in fact these figures convey an 
impelling sense of monumentality, they are symbols of 
universal qualities, and the picture as a whole has an impres- 
sive air of timelessness. The words ‘‘Luxe,” ‘‘Calme’”’ and 
“Volupté,” with their implications of Baudelaire’s esthetic 
and their highly charged emotional undertones, inspired 
Matisse to paint a picture which condenses and symbolises 
powerful and age-old emotions. Its construction and the 
rhythms created by the flat, bold forms of the figure by the 
sea-shore and the standing figure in the foreground are 
extremely subtle. 

The seriousness of Matisse’s Fauve portraits, such as the 
“Portrait with the Green Stripe” (Fig. III) in the Statens 
Museum for Kunst, Copenhagen, is also to be found in other 
oils, and in drawings and prints produced at the same time. 
Instances of this are his lithograph of 1906 of a female nude 
looking down, his ‘‘Margot’’ of 1907, in the Kunsthaus, 
Ziirich, or ‘‘The Algerian Woman” of 1909, in the Musée 
d’Art Moderne. 

Matisse was the most considerable of the Fauves and in 
pictures such as ‘‘La Coiffeuse” of c. 1919, in the Tate 
Gallery, we see very clearly the extent to which Fauvisme 
was congenial to him. Interesting comparisons can also be 
made between ‘‘The Bank” of 1907 in the Kunstmuseum, 
Basle, and ‘‘Arbre prés de l’étang de Trivaux” of 1916, in 
the Tate Gallery. 

Although figure compositions and portraits make up the 
most important part of Matisse’s Fauve euvre his landscapes 
and still lifes produced at the time also clearly demonstrate 
his powers. A little picture in a private collection in London 
(Fig. I) provides a good example of this. In it, while con- 
ventional perspective is ignored, a sense of progression and a 
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Fig. VI. Grorces Braque. “Les Maisons 4 L’Estaque.” 
Private Collection, New York. 


feeling for the structure of the land has been successfully 
conveyed. 

Vlaminck was one of the most violent and in a sense one 
of the most consistent of the Fauves. Using pure colours 


Fig. VII. OTHON Frigsz. Marine. Fig. VIII. Kees VAN DoNGEN. Dancer Resting. 
O’Hana Gallery. Galerie Paul Pétridés, Paris. 





with verve, and at times even squeezing the paint direct 
from the tube on to his canvas, he created a series of land- 
scapes, still lifes and portraits which express a vehemency 
rare in modern painting. His art is the expression of his 
passionate temperament, he himself has said that each of his 
pictures is a reflection of himself, yet his work is far from 
uncontrolled. Despite his conscious revolt against accepted 
norms, he has been strongly influenced by Van Gogh and 
displays a sure grasp of design. 

“*Le Havre, le Grand Quai’ (Fig. IV), now in an Ameri- 
can private collection, is an impressive example of his Fauve 
period. Yet, although by 1906 he was modifying his style, 
in a real sense he has always been a Fauve; the evolution 
of his work has been one of technique rather than of vision 
or purpose. Maurice Raynal has wisely said that if it had 
depended on him alone Fauvisme would not have beaten its 
premature retreat. He paints trom the heart with a boldness 
that can be breath-taking, and in Fauvisme, which in the 
first years of the present century he helped to establish, he 
found the perfect means of expressing himself. In works 
like ‘‘Le Havre, le Grand Quai” impassioned brushwork, an 
uncanny sense of design and the use of pure colour of great 
intensity go to make some of the most successful of Fauve 
pictures. 

Derain’s painting in 1905-7 is of great interest, for he 
was influenced by both Matisse and Vlaminck, whose work 
represents very different aspects of Fauvisme. 

Among his finest Fauve pictures is a series of views of the 
London river which he painted during a visit to England 
instigated by the dealer Vollard, and on which he was 
accompanied by Vlaminck. In these pictures, of which 
“The Pool of London” of 1907, now in the Tate 
Gallery, and ‘‘Blackfriars Bridge” (Fig. V) of the same year, 
in the Glasgow Art Gallery, are good examples, we sense the 
eclectic nature of Derain’s painting at this time. Something 
of the vigour of ‘“The Pool of London” may be attributed 
to Vlaminck, and as Denys Sutton has pointed out, the 
influence of Pointillisme is apparent. Furthermore, in their 
feeling for design these pictures also suggest that Derain 
had looked carefully at Japanese prints. 

Derain has said that in his early Fauve days he frequently 
felt depressed and but for the encouragement of Matisse, 
with whom he worked at Collioure in 1905, would have lost 
heart. Unlike his companion Vlaminck he was highly cul- 
tured ; he was, in fact, a refined soul in whom, at this time, 
sensuality and a delicate sensitivity were often at war. 
In certain of his pictures painted in 1904-5 opposing tend- 
encies were not always reconciled successfully ; but in his 








Fig. IX. 
CHARLES CAMOIN 
The Monument. 
The Matthiesen 
Gallery. x . ‘y 


English views he displays a rare verve—his colour surprised 


even Vlaminck—and he painted some of the happiest of 
Fauve pictures. 

Braque’s Fauve period was shortlived, beginning with the 
impression he received from the Salon d’Automne of 1905 
and extending until the autumn of 1907. But during 
1906 and 1907 he painted pictures of great beauty and exerted 
a powerful influence upon the course subsequently to be 
taken by other Fauve painters. 

“‘Les Maisons 4 L’Estaque” (Fig. VI), dates from January 
or February of 1907, when Braque was working at L’Estaque, 
or from September of the same year when he went there 
again with Friesz. It is interesting to compare it with another 
important Braque also in an American private collection, 
“‘L’Estaque,”’ painted during the winter of 1906-07, which 
belongs to Mr. Samuel A. Berger of New York and was in the 
Braque exhibition held at the Tate Gallery in September to 
November of this year. Both are examples of his fully 
evolved Fauve style, in which the rhythmic quality of his 
line differentiates him from most of his Fauve contemporar- 
ies. His use of colour also varies from that of Matisse, 
Derain and Vlaminck in that it is less vivid than theirs and, 
at the same time, he was much more interested in creating 
colour harmonies than they were ; his habitual subtlety is 
in fact revealed by the harmonies of yellow, brown, subdued 
purple, green and blue of which he was fond at this time. 

Braque’s friend, Othon Friesz, was a vigorous painter 
who in his Fauve period produced some of his best pictures. 
In his ‘‘Marine”’ (Fig. VII) of 1907 we note his sweeping 
brushwork, a feeling for pictorial structure and a linear 
quality which suggest the reasons why he was so sympathetic 
to Cézanne and developed away from his Fauve beginnings. 

Van Dongen was very different from Braque and his 
work in 1905-7 provides the most striking example of the 
flexibility of Fauvisme. For he was less preoccupied with 
design and colour as a means of building up a picture than 
were the other Fauves ; despite his brilliant sense of colour, 
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which associates him with them, he was primarily concerned 
with picture-making in the academic sense. Furthermore, 
unlike them, he was intensely interested in the world around 
him. A typical and appealing instance of these tendencies 
in his art is his ‘‘Dancer Resting’’ (Fig. VIII) of 1907. It 
suggests the influence of Japanese prints and by its combina- 
tion of decorative qualities and a shrewd insight into charac- 
ter and the contemporary scene makes it clear why on the 
one hand he turned to Montmartre and on the other became 
a fashionable painter of Parisian society. His connection 
with Fauvisme lies above all in his colour; it was his 
feeling for colour that led him to move on to Expressionism, 
as he did in 1907 when allying himself with Die Briicke. 

Each of the other Fauves expressed himself in his own 
way. Dufy did so by means of striking colour contrasts 
and the free play of his imagination ; in his own words : 
“*The thing is to create the world ot things one does not see.”’ 
Marquet, on the other hand, after a first flirtation with violent 
clashes of colour, accepted a more sombre palette and in 
many of his best pictures dating from 1906 and 1907 achieved 
subtle harmonies of browns, reds and blacks ; his particular 
talent lay, above all, in lending animation to figures about 
their everyday pursuits. 

Charles Camoin is an artist whose few Fauve pictures are 
much preferable to his later work. In the finest of them, such 
as ‘“The Monument” (Fig. IX) he designs by means of colour, 
rather than line, and in this particular case creates happy 
harmonies in a subdued key. The picture provides an 
admirable example of the way in which Fauvisme brought 
out the best in several minor men. 

Despite the fact that Fauvisme was shortlived its influence 
was widespread. Kandinsky and the German Expressionists 
learnt much from the Fauves, and artists as different as 
Rouault and J. D. Fergusson were for a time allied with 
them. But more important, the sincerity, the brilliant pure 
colours and the sense of excitement of the best of Fauve 
pictures have enriched the European neritage. 

















HENDRIK AVERCAMP. A Family Scene in a Garden. 


A large number of Avercamp’s drawings are skating scenes 

or figure studies of skaters, and in some cases the people have 

been identified. This group probably represents one of the 
well-to-do families of Kampen. 
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OLD MASTER DRAWINGS—VI. 


Five Drawings from the Collection of Sir Bruce Ingram 


Fig. II. H. AVERCAMP. Dutch Castle. 


I. HENDRIK AVERCAMP (1585-1634). A 
Family Scene in a Garden. Pen and water- 
colour over black chalk. 6,, x 643 in. 
Collection: W. Esdaile, 1807. 


II. HENDRIK AVERCAMP. A Dutch Castle. 
Pen and water-colour over black chalk. 
4 X 53 in. 


Drawings by Avercamp, apart from the 
remarkable collection of forty-six at Windsor, 
cannot be seen in quantity. Although there are 
examples in most of the important print-rooms, 
Sir Bruce Ingram’s collection of eight is probably 
the largest in private hands. Avercamp appears 
to have been deaf and dumb, for he was known 
as “‘de Stomme van Kampen” in contemporary 
records. Most of his life was spent at Kampen, 
after a period as a student in Amsterdam. His 
master is not known, but may well have been 
a Flemish landscape painter working in the 
tradition of Breughel, with whom Avercamp has 
something in common. His most familiar paint- 
ings, the pale winter landscapes with numerous 
brightly coloured figures skating, have at first 
sight rather a Flemish look; but they have a 
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greater realism; the figures are more acutely 
observed, and the landscape is less mannered than 
in the products of the later Breughel school. 
Avercamp was the forerunner of van Goyen, 
van der Neer, and van der Cappelle, but though 
only eleven years older than van Goyen, he 
belongs stylistically to an earlier generation. 
His style seems to have changed hardly at all 
throughout his life, and no chronology of his 
drawings has been established. 

Fig. I shows him at his most vivid. No other 
Dutch draughtsman before Rembrandt could 
have approached the economy and naturalness 
of this group, so obviously taken from life. The 
castle (Fig. II) though very likely of a specific 
place, has not been identified. Here the water- 
colour is in rather more subdued tones of 
purplish green, yellows, and greys. Both draw- 
ings are executed over a slight sketch in black 
chalk ; this was not unusual with Avercamp, and 
suggests that the chalk sketch may have been done 
on the spot and the penwork and wash added 
later. For these are not working drawings, but 
were intended to be sold as small pictures. 
Although they are so lively, so full of character 
and humour, it is perhaps not fanciful to find in 
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Fig. III. D. VINCKEBOONS. Fantastic Landscape with Figures. 
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Fig. IV. P. BRIL. Landscape with a Town on a River. 
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them, and especially in the land- 
scapes, a curious effect of silence. 
Avercamp’s infirmity (if we are 
right in supposing him deaf as 
well as dumb, a point on which 
the records say nothing) may be 
reflected in the precision of 
these notes on contemporary life, 
so that they became for him a 
means of communicating, a sub- 
stitute for the human intercourse 
from which he was cut off. He 
was certainly a lonely man. In 
1633, the year before his death, 
his mother obtained a pension 
from the magistrates of Kampen 
for her “dumb and miserable 
son.” (Lit: Clara J. Welcker, 
Hendrick en Barend Avercamp, 
1933: Leo van Puyvelde, Dutch 
Drawings at Windsor Castle.) 
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III. DAVID VINCKEBOONS 
(1576-1629). Fantastic Land- 
scape with Figures. Pen, brown ink, bluish 
grey wash. Dated 1607. 7}% x 12} in. 
Collections : Charles Rogers, W. Esdaile. 


This unusually delicate drawing is character- 
istic of Vinckeboons at his best, and of the fanciful 
style of the southern provinces which originated 
with Jan Breughel and was carried on in Flanders 
and by the emigré painters of the Frankenthal 
school into the second quarter of the century. 
It makes an interesting contrast with the 
specifically Dutch manner of Avercamp. 

Vinckeboons came of a family of artists at 
Malines. His drawing is always vigorous, but 
sometimes a little coarse, both in subject and 
execution, although many of the cruder drawings 
attributed to him are probably by other members 
of the family. The present example, with its 
loose and fluent penwork and subtle effects of 
light in the background, is especially pleasing. 
The combination of elegant fantasy with such 
genre scenes as that of the kitchen on the left is 
very typical. Two comparable drawings are in 
the Louvre (Lugt Nos. 856 and 857), one of 
them dated the same year. 


IV. PAUL BRIL (1554-1626). Landscape with a 
Town on a River. Pen, light and dark brown 
ink. Inscribed “P. Bril.”” 74 x 1o$ in. 


Bril was born at Antwerp and his early draw- 
ings are in a rather dry engraver-like style akin 
to that of his elder brother Mattheus, whose 
pupil he was. About 1580, he went to Rome 
and there remained till his death. This drawing 
may be dated about 1603-4, from comparison 
with dated examples among the large collection 


Fig. V. 





M. HEEMSKERK. The Return of the Prodigal. 


of Bril drawings in the Louvre (cf., Lugt Nos. 
401 and 402). As observed by Baer (Paul Bril, 
1930) on the Louvre drawings, it is “typical of 
the period when the intimate landscape in the 
Flemish tradition was becoming fused with the 
more carefully composed landscape of the Car- 
racci and their school.’ Some of Bril’s latest 
drawings (e.g., Lugt No. 423), where the masses 
and the effects of light are more broadly handled, 
indicate the influence he had on the young 
Claude. 


V. MARTIN van HEEMSKERK (1498-1574.) 
The Return of the Prodigal. Pen and brown 
ink. Signed and dated 1566. Collections : 
Kaye Dowland, 1869. An inscription in 
Dowland’s writing cut from the old mount 
reads: “from Sir Ant. Westcombe’s and Dr. 
Bayley’s Collections.” 


Heemskerk was the leading figure among the 
Dutch Romanists after the death of his master, 
van Scorel. Like others of his kind, he is now 
rather neglected, although in his day he enjoyed 
an immense reputation. He was one of the 
first artists to use canvas (in 1532 and 1536) ; 
he was a fine portrait painter (see the self portrait 
dated 1553 in the Fitzwilliam at Cambridge) and 
a prolific draughtsman. Fig. V was almost 
certainly done for an engraving and is very 
characteristic of his style. The identification of 
the subject is perhaps not entirely convincing. 
The rather bony animal being led away on the 
right may be the ‘fatted calf’ ; but the flocks 
being driven in and the attitudes of the principal 
figures might be otherwise interpreted. 

W. R. JEUDWINE. 
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Fig. I. 


PORTRAITS AT BURLINGTON 


Attributed to HANS EWORTH (Cat. No. 13). 


HOUSE 


By DAVID PIPER 





Unknown woman. 


Lent by Colonel P. R. Davies-Cooke. 


HE Winter Exhibition at the Royal Academy, now 
T open until March 3rd, is in part a gracious gesture 

by the Academy to the National Portrait Gallery. 
The Portrait Gallery celetrates this year its centenary, 
but without either funds or space with which to put on 
temporary exhibitions, its celebration rests perhaps properly 
on the display of its own permanent exnibition, on the actual 
harvest ot its hundred years. As it were to supplement this 
in parallel, the Academy decided to display the development 
of British portraiture from about 1500 to 1914 in terms, not 
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of the illustration of British history (with which the Gallery 
is concerned), but rather in terms of artistic quality; the 
emphasis is on the artists rather than on the sitters. Yet the 
nationality of the sitter has been the criterion that has 
governed the scope of the portraits, not the nationality of 
the artist ; while the portraits are all of British sitters, the 
artists include not only the many great immigrant painters 
who worked here, and some who never came here yet who 
have been annexed into the history of British taste (as was 
the Italian Batoni, painter par excellence of English XVIIIth- 
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TUDOR PORTRAITS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 


century tourists in settings of genuine antique ruins), but 
some also whose encounters with British sitters was entirely 
haphazard, like Diirer and Massimo Stanzione. 
Unfortunately the astronomical increase in the cost of 
mounting an unsubsidised exhibition has made it impossible 
to borrow, with barely one exception, from foreign collec- 
tions, and this has sabotaged to some extent (particularly 
in the case of Holbein) the desire to concentrate on objects 
which have not been exhibited in London since the war ; 
but in spite of that the exhibition is a remarkable index of 
the wealth still surviving in British collections, as it is, once 


but first to illustrate three earlier but almost unknown 
pictures of great interest and quality. 

When Hans Holbein died of the plague in London in 
1543, he had familiarised at least the English Court with 
High Renaissance portraiture of the first order ; but by his 
death he inevitably frustrated the appetite that he had created. 
None of his successors could approach the standard that he 
set. If one were to accept, as a definition of the finest 
portraiture, the most successful marriage of a scrupulous 
and minute transcription of the sitter’s features with an 
unyielding grasp of the purely pictorial structure behind 





Fig. II. ANONYMOUS (Cat. No. 24). George, the Fifth Lord Seton. 
Lent by Lady Biddulph. 


again, of the generosity of those who lend their treasures. 

There has, I believe, been no such attempt to show the 
overall tradition, and the continuity, of British portraiture 
for almost a hundred years, and certainly not on such a scale ; 
the exhibition includes paintings, drawings, miniatures and 
sculpture, over 800 objects in all. Certain phases have been 
illustrated in the various Academy exhibitions since the war, 
notably the earlier Tudor (Holbein and Eworth), Van Dyck 
(in the Flemish exhibition), and the late XVIIIth and early 
XIXth centuries. 1 should like in this brief article to com- 
ment on a relatively little-known period—the late Tudor— 


them—then it were hard to find a greater exponent in history 
than Holbein. Indeed, his fashionable successors in the 
1540s and 1550s seem largely to have shied away to other 
traditions. Hans Eworth (working from about 1547 to 
1573) was perhaps the most technically gifted of them, and 
though his work sometimes reflects Holbein, he is overall 
more dependent on the more artificial and coatrived tradition 
of his native Flanders. It is presumed that Holbein had 
assistants—but what happened to them is still a mystery ; 
there are, however, on the late fringe of his work a number 
of paintings of remarkable quality ; some of these, like the 
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(Cat. No. 6). 
Lord Paget. 


Lent by the 
Marquess of 
Anglesey. 


roundel portrait of Edward VI in profile (Metropolitan 
Museum) are believed by many to be by Holbein. Others 
are certainly not, though whether they are by former pupils 
or by close followers remains uncertain. I would single out 
two of these in the exhibition. First, the little panel painting 
of an unknown woman (Fig. I), perhaps of about 1545-50, 
lucid and still as a reflection ; Eworth has recently been put 
forward as the possible author, but I know nothing by him 
as close in spirit to Holbein as this, nor of comparable 
delicacy. Quite different is the massive and formidable 
“‘Lord Paget,” lent by the Marquess of Anglesey (Fig. ITI). 
The sitter was a much-travelled, very able statesman and 
diplomat ; he is shown wearing the George of the Order of 
the Garter with which he was invested in 1547, so that the 
portrait is presumably of that year or after. Although the 
portrait has descended probably direct from the sitter to the 
present owner, its story is not entirely straightforward, as 
fairly early it was repainted to show him holding, instead of 
the scroll, a staff; various copies exist that show the staff, 
and the portrait was so engraved in the early XIXth century. 
The original design was revealed in cleaning about 1937, 
but why it was ever altered is not clear ; equally mysterious 
so far is its painter. It might have been painted in England 
or abroad (Paget was abroad notably in 1549) ; personally, 
I suspect at the moment a Netherlandish painter of the order 
of Joos van Cleve, influenced by the strong frontal character- 
isation of Holbein, but its showing now in London may 
produce a more definite and perhaps quite different solution. 

Another portrait that may have been painted either in 
Britain or abroad, about a decade later than the “‘Lord 
Paget,”’ is the fascinating and brilliantly picturesque “‘Lord 
Seton,” lent by Lady Biddulph (Fig. II). The sitter was 


Fig. IV. HANS EWORTH (Cat. No. 27). 
Mildred Cecil, Lady Burghley. 


Lent by the Marquess of Salisbury. 


F 
ANONYMOUS 
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one of the most devoted supporters of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
and is here shown holding a red ceremonial baton, decorated 
with her monograms ensigned with crowns, as Master of the 
Queen’s Household ; his elaborate costume, with its gold 
thistles, may also refer to this appointment, and the picture 
may have been painted in France in the winter of 1557-58, 
when he attended Mary as Commissioner at her marriage to 
the Dauphin ; an inscription gives his age as 27, which fits 
this date, while the figure 157 on the plinth may originally 
have read 1557. Here again it is to be hoped that the 
exhibition will produce a reasoned suggestion as to its author- 
ship, for its quality is far superior to a nondescript anony- 
mous ; one difficulty is that by this date there was already 
established in Western Europe a court portrait style that is 
almost indistinguishable from country to country. It is 
basically a Flemish style; Antonio Mor was perhaps its 
most distinguished exponent, and it was practised in France 
by Clouet (of Flemish extraction), by the Pourbus family, 
and in England by tke immigrant from Antwerp, Hans 
Eworth—and by many others of less distinction. 

By the early 1560s, Eworth—though always very various 
in his style—was moving towards a manner that is uniquely 
English, the late Elizabethan, which is characterised by a 
stringent emphasis, sometimes almost two-dimensional, on 
a stiff, richly encrusted design, that can on occasions resemble 
more closely the effect of tapestry than that of oil painting. 
A remarkable example of Eworth’s work, not seen in London 
before, is the portrait of ‘‘Mildred Cecil,’’ wife of the great 
Lord Burghley (Fig. IV): an extraordinary portrait, which, 
with its clear and unflattering approach to an unhandsome 
woman well advanced in pregnancy, would be entirely 
unacceptable to a modern sitter of equivalent social standing ; 
yet it is, in its very clarity and its high-pitched vernal colour, 
a most moving and beautiful picture. Hand in hand with the 
Elizabethan feeling for pattern went an increasing delight 
in the incorporation in their portraits of symbolic and 
emblematic allusions. A curious example of this taste has 
been lent by the Pinacoteca of Siena: the portrait of 
Elizabeth herself (Fig. V), probably about 1580-85, which 
was discovered rolled-up (with a fortunately unimportant 
morsel of her dress devoured by rats) in the Palazzo Reale at 


















































































































































TUDOR PORTRAITS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE 


Fig. V. Attributed to F. ZUCCARO (Cat. No. 19). Queen Elizabeth I 
Lent by the Pinacoteca of Siena. 
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Fig. VI. NICHOLAS HILLIARD (Cat. No. 620). Fig. VII. NICHOLAS HILLIARD (Cat. No. 634). 
Unknown Man. Lady Elizabeth Stanley. 
Lent by Lord Morpeth. Lent by Viscount Bearsted. 


Siena in 1895. She is dressed in black and holding a sieve ; 
the sieve is the emblem of Tuccia, the vestal virgin who set 
doubts about her immaculateness to rest by carrying water 
in a sieve without it falling through ; on the column set 
with cameos are further references to the Queen’s virginity, 
scenes from the lives of famous virgins. But theme upon 
theme is woven into the portrait : one is what has been called 
Elizabethan imperialism—by the imperial (and not English) 
crown on the bottom cameo of the column, and by the motto 
on the globe by the Queen’s hand, stating that, while she 
sees all, she lacks much. Then there is a quotation from 
Petrarch’s ‘““Triumph of Love,” indicating the unresting 
responsibility of power, and another on the sieve alluding 
apparently to the sifting power of judgment. The mottoes 
are all in Italian, which on the face of it suggests that the 
portrait was manufactured for export to Italy, and makes 
very tempting the attribution to the great Italian Mannerist 
painter, Federico Zuccaro. But Zuccaro was only in 
England 1574-75, and there is no parallel to the Queen’s 
costume before, at the earliest, 1580 ; moreover, the theme 
was certainly well known in England, as variations on it, 
including the Italian mottoes, exist from English collections 
(one of these, though far inferior in quality, seems to be 
earlier in date). The handling, the very stylised mannerist 
composition of the scene inset at the top, and the colour, 
may recall the work of Cornelius Ketel (who left England 
in 1581), but there is nothing quite so involved as this in his 
known work. The relatively naturalistic treatment of this 
picture (oddly at variance with its very literary symbolism) 
is not characteristic of the native English school, of which the 
supreme artist was the miniaturist, Nicholas Hilliard—well 
represented in this exhibition (Figs. VI and VII). 

In Hilliard’s work, the improbabilities and ‘inconse- 
quences of the Elizabethan imagination, always of a more 
literary and symbolic than purely visual trend, achieves 


Fig. VIII. JOHN BETTES (?) (Cat. No. 36). Unknown Woman. 
Lent by St. Olave’s School. 
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Fig. IX. GEORGE GOWER. (Cat. No. 44). 
Elizabeta Littleton, Lady Willoughby. 


Lent by Lord Middleton. 


coherence in miniature scale, and its success is perhaps 
dependent on that scale, for in life-size painting, however 
able the artist, a mainly linear approach can lead easily to 
inflation and dilution. But in the miniature, like the jeweller 
that he also was, Hilliard could contrive brilliant and satisfy- 
ing design out of all sorts of ingredients—filigree lace, gems, 
eyes like gems, hair like golden wire, slender idle hands ; 
and calligraphy, heraldry sometimes, private and opaque 
mottoes, allegory, and white, cerise and azure—fused together 
by the artist’s haunting power of evoking amongst it all the 
living soul of his sitter. 

But the same style was practised on a life-size scale (by 
Hilliard himself, although we have no surviving certain 
examples); English painters like Gower (Figs. IX and X), 
Segar, and John Bettes worked in it—though it is not certain 
that the monogram IB on the unknown lady of 1587 (Fig. 
VIII) really belongs to John Bettes, otherwise only known 
from documents ; in this portrait the linear emphasis ends in 
a certain stiffness, a charming and sophisticated gaucherie. 
The lady is a recent discovery, having emerged in cleaning 
from under later alterations designed to fob her off as Queen 
Elizabeth, as whom she had been known for the last century. 

Side by side with this angular and English manner, the 
more full-blooded and Flemish or Dutch tradition, however, 
also always had its patrons. A particularly fine example of 
this is the portrait of ‘‘Sir Henry Nevill” from the Bacon 
collection, dated 1582 (Fig. XI) ; it is a painting of marked 
individuality, but although at least one other portrait by the 
same hand (the Edward Grimston at Gorhambury, 1590), is 
known in England, it may have been painted abroad. 

These two traditions, the continental and the English, 
were to continue side by side, sometimes merging, until they 
both dissolved in the abrupt invasion of this island by the 


Fig. XI. ANONYMOUS (Cat. No. 52). Sir Henry Nevill. 
Lent by Lt.-Col. Sir Edmund Bacon, Bart. 


Fig. X. G. GOWER (Cat. No. 42). Sir F. Willoughby. 
Lent by Lord Middleton. 


Baroque in 1632. And one of the most exciting things in this 
exhibition is to see, in the transition from one gallery to the 
next, this invasion happen, in the full pictorial rhetoric of 
Van Dyck. 








A PORTRAIT BY RICHARD WILSON 


By C. H. COLLINS BAKER 


Fig. I. Portrait of Mrs. Wentworth (c, 1746). Here attributed to Richard Wilson.] Courtesy Lord Leigh, Stoneleigh Abbey. 


length portrait of Mrs. Wentworth, nee Lord, 
wife of Lieut.-General Wentworth, British 
envoy at Turin, where he died in 1747. The 
sitter’s elder sister, Mary Lord, married in 1722 
William Leigh of Adlestrop, the favourite nephew 
of James Brydges, Duke of Chandos. His 


[: Stoneleigh Abbey hangs a three-quarter- 


grandson, James Henry Leigh, inherited Stone- 
leigh Abbey, and died there in 1823. 

The portrait of Mrs. Wentworth is distin- 
guished in its company of early and mid-XVIIIth- 
century ancestral paintings. While its general lay- 
out and contents are not exceptional, its temper 
and the painter’s concern with subtle tone, colour 








Fig. II. Detail of Fig. I. 


values and paint texture are out of the common 
for c. 1746—the portrait’s period. The civilised 
complexity of the lady’s expression and the 
humour latent in her dark, hooded eyes are 
foreign to Hudson or Highmore or Ramsay. 
The tone and colour relief of her forearm and 
hand lying in her lap—pearly flesh colour 
opposed to silver-white silk—and the luminous 
breadth given to the picture are strangely modern 
in vision. There are, too, passages of fat pig- 
ment alien to the practice current at the time. 
For attribution shots may have been taken at 
Highmore, Ramsay or even Knapton; Richard 
Wilson has not, I think, occurred to anyone. 
His portraiture gained attention only recently 
and new discoveries are still turning up. What 
we know of it is catalogued in W. G. Constable’s 
almost exhaustive Richard Wilson (1953). Our 
knowledge amounts to some twenty accepted 
male portraits (including prints of untraced 
pieces, a chalk drawing and two Italian pastiches) 
and only three women’s portraits—‘‘Maid of 
Honour,” at Cardiff; ‘‘Flora Macdonald,” in 
the Scottish N.P.G., and Faber’s print of “Sleepy 
Eye,” an essay in the tiresome semi-demi- 
mondaine genre that J. B. van Loo introduced and 
Eccardt, Benjamin Wilson and Mercier took up. 


Fig. IV. RICHARD WILSON. The Maid of Honour (c. 1740). 
Courtesy National Museum of Wales. 


Fig. III. Detail of Fig. IV. 
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If, then, we should try to link the Stoneleigh 
“Mrs. Wentworth” to R. Wilson’s paintings of 
women, our only clues or guides are “Maid of 
Honour” and ‘Flora Macdonald.” The former 
was probably painted c. 1740; the latter is dated 
1747. In that interval Wilson’s surface had 
become looser and his touch freer, enlivened with 
the crisp, Canaletto-like impasto that is con- 
spicuous in the “Princes and Dr. Ayscough” 
shown at the British Art Exhibition, 1934'. In 
the ‘‘Maid of Honour’ we see the same subtle 
luminosity and colour-relief that are so striking 
in ‘Mrs. Wentworth” : the same delicate opposi- 
tion of cool and warm flesh tints, and of the pale 
ivory of the chest against the silver-white dress. 
But most striking in the ‘‘Maid of Honour’”’ is the 
stylised drawing of the eyes; deep upper lids 
hooding large, dark irises. In the line and forms 
there is a suggestion almost of Oriental calli- 
graphy. In the eyes of “Flora Macdonald,” 
seven years or so later, the pattern is the same, 
though broader handling has superseded sharper 
linear form. 

This peculiar pattern of the eyes, even more 
than subtle tone and colour-relief, connects the 
Stoneleigh ‘“‘Mrs. Wentworth” with the “Maid 
of Honour” and “Flora Macdonald.” Another 
constant formula in Wilson’s portraits—in the 
Cardiff “Sir Edward Lloyd” and “Boy with 


A SHAFT FROM APOLLO’S BOW: 


EXT to the Summer Exhibition at the Royal Academy 
N by far the most important social-cum-art event of the 
year is the Annual Exhibition of the Royal Portrait 
Society. The Private View interferes with the traffic in 
Piccadilly; and the stairs and floor-space of the R.O.I. 
Galleries are packed solid with humanity as definitely U 
as the heart of Miss Mitford could desire. That, and the 
resplendent soirée which the Royal portraitists give are a 
gossip columnist’s paradise. But, alas, if we are to accept 
the pontifications of our highbrow art critics, an zsthete’s 
purgatory. Strange paradox this matter of success. ‘*To 
burn always with this hard, gemlike flame is success in life.” 
So writes Walter Pater ; but his flame of ecstasy, let us 
admit, was far removed from that which keeps so many 
pots so comfortably bubbling within the membership of the 
Royal Portrait Society. Yet ‘‘success in life’’ as most of us 
evaluate it in all but the deepest strata of our shallow natures 
is not incompatible with full employment on four-figure 
commissions. One would have thought that a living 
duchess could be as artistic an object as a dead duck. 
Not, however, to an art critic. Therefore, the occasion 
of the Annual Exhibition of the R.P.S. is greeted with a 
recurring outburst of execration or with that significant 
silence which bespeaks the unspeakable. Merely to exhibit 
on these walls is to write oneself an artist manqué, and the 
higher the station of your sitters and assumedly the amount 
you are paid for the portrait, the lower you fall. The final 
and infallible test of failure is the resemblance to the original 
of what the earlier portraitists called the counterfeit ; but 
the financial yardstick almost suffices, alongside the social 
status of the paintee. A Royal portrait naturally puts the 
artist completely beyond the pale ; the peerage is almost as 
suspect ; captains of industry or school heads destined for 
board-rooms or college halls share the general opprobrium, 


Apples” (like Cézanne’s); the two “Admiral 
Thomas Smith’’ canvases at Greenwich and 
Hagley; the “Horace St. Paul’ in Lt.-Col. 
Pearch’s collection, and the Harvard ‘“‘Thomas 
Hollis’’—is the pronounced Cupid’s bow made 
by the lips. he lips in the three women’s 
portraits we are discussing are shaped by a 
similar mould, though the broader modelling of 
“Flora Macdonald” and “Mrs. Wentworth’”’ 
avoids the trivial, smirking effect produced in 
some of the others. 

Stoneleigh Abbey, Edinburgh and Cardiff 
are far apart. Were these three portraits, thus 
widely separated, hung together we should, I 
submit, have no difficulty in recognising Wilson 
as author of all three. And of them “Mrs. 
Wentworth” would look the most distinguished 
and might reveal others of similar quality. 

Missing women’s portraits by Wilson include 
two of the Misses Jenkins, ‘Miss Wynne of 
Leeswood”’ and “‘Miss Catherine Jones.” Wil- 
son’s connection with the Royal tutor, Dr. 
Ayscough, is well known ; in 1892 Scharf noted 
among the portraits (including Wilson’s of Dr. 
Ayscough and the Princes), bequeathed to the 
National Gallery by Lady Hamilton, one of Anne 
Ayscough, nee Lyttelton. That, too, may have 
been by Wilson. 


' Constable, op. cit., p. §2, pl. 6a, and p. 153. 


Nothing Fails Like Success 


and child portraits are, of course, sentimental. It is difficult 
to discover the specific grounds for the deep-seated dislike 
of the highbrow critics to this show, which is so large that 
it is fairly varied. Despite this, one of them writes: ‘‘What 
one misses is any strong sense of a personal idiom or style 
among the painters,’’ as though—to choose at random— 
James Gunn, Cathleen Mann, and Annigoni, were indis- 
tinguishable from Frank Salisbury. There remains a 
suspicion that what is wrong with such contemporary 
portraiture in the eyes of the contemporary critic is that the 
exponents of it are well rewarded for their work. 

A clue is supplied by this opening to a current critical 
article : 


**There has probable never been so close a connection 
as there is to-day between an artist’s financial (and social) 
advancement and his artistic decline. Nevertheless the 
connection is ambiguous. It is not always easy to say, 
in a given case, whether the falling off is the result of 
success or the success the result of falling off.” 


If we start from such a simple premise, and face only 
the dilemma based thus firmly upon it we can explore the 
underworld of the R.P.S. in perfect confidence. We can 
also turn to those other fields of art where nothing is painted 
nohow and commented upon with such encomium by these 
same writers to see how consistently the painters and 
sculptors court social neglect and financial disaster. So 
please do not imagine that all the one-man shows, the 
exhibiting at I.C.A.’s and X.Y.Z.’s, the yearning towards 
the Venice Biennale under the highest patronage is in search 
of fame or fortune. And above all, do not offer an avant- 
garde artist a well-paid commission. He will never, never 
take it; or as Gilbert would say: ‘‘Never? Well, hardly 
ever.” 
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FRENCH FURNITURE AT ICK WORTH 
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Fig. I. The Library. This room, which is nearly 80 feet long, forms the southern segment of the rotunda. 
The Chippendale library table mentioned is seen in the centre, and the Boulle writing table (Fig. II) on the 


extreme left. 


INCE the XVth century Ickworth Park, near Bury St. 
S Edmunds, has been the seat of the Hervey family, 

subsequently Earls and Marquesses of Bristol. A short 
while ago the house and its contents became vested in the 
National Trust, having been offered by the Marchioness of 
Bristol to the Treasury and accepted in part payment of 
death duties on the estate of the late Marquess. Thus 
Ickworth came to fulfil its function as a museum, tor which 
it was originally built. 

It was conceived by Frederick Hervey, Bishop of Derry 
and 4th Earl of Bristol, after the death of the second of his 
two elder brothers in 1779. Even before this inheritance 
had doubled an already large income, the Bishop had 
indulged his passion for building and collecting on a grand 
scale. In Ireland he had built, or partly built, two houses, 
Downhill (demolished 1950) and Ballyscullion (dismantled 
1813), but about 1790 he decided to transfer his collections 
to Ickworth and there to build another palace to contain 
them on the same plan as that never completed at Bally- 
scullion. The same, but bigger. Ickworth was finished 
about 1830, long after the Bishop’s death (1803). He never 
saw its immense rotunda, 600 feet long, nor did he even 
supervise operations upon it. The building was entrusted 
to the brothers Sandys, and the Bishop spent most of his 
time in Italy adding to his collections. 

Unfortunately, with the French occupation of Rome in 
1799, he was imprisoned and his whole collection confis- 
cated. Very little of it ever seems to have reached England, 
and the present contents of Ickworth are by no means all 
due tohim. But the idea had been his—a sort ot combination 
of the National Gallery and the British Museum, which his 
vast accumulation of works of art of all kinds would have 


Copyright: ‘Country Life.” 


gone some way to realising, in extent if not in quality, for the 
Bishop seems not always to have bought with discrimination. 
Among his pictures there were Raphaels ; there were Cima- 
bues and Giottos, then a most exceptional taste ; but he was 
probably also responsible for many of the rather poor copies 
of XVIIth-century works now hanging at Ickworth. The 
best pictures remaining were not acquired by him, and they 
are mostly English portraits—a magnificent Gainsborough, 
and fine works by Reynolds and Zoffany. 

For the rest, the interest of the collection is less in the 
number of outstanding objects than in their variety and 
historical continuity. Some very fine English silver will form 
the subject of a future article. Among the furniture there 
are, as one might expect, several fine English XVIIIth- 
century pieces, the most important of which have been 
illustrated in the Dictionary of English Furniture. One 
should mention a library table after a design in Chippendale’s 
Director (D.E.F., Fig. 32), a pair of Queen Anne parquetry 
card tables with cross banding in laburnum wood (D.E.F., 
Fig. 9), a pair of candle stands (D.E.F., Fig. 17), and a rare 
type of low cupboard (D.E.F., Fig. 40). French furniture 
in English country houses, though often of high quality, 
frequently tends to be ignored. The pieces at Ickworth, 
of which the best are illustrated here, are not part of a 
deliberately formed collection ; and there is no record of 
how or when they were acquired, although this was almost 
certainly before 1830. The furnishings of a great house in 
the XVIIIth century were by no means exclusively English, 
and this small group of French pieces may be taken as an 
indication of the riches that may lie unregarded elsewhere. 

Ickworth is at present closed to the public, but it will be 
opened next year at times to be announced later. 
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Fig. II. WRITING TABLE with brass and red tortoiseshell inlay 
in the style of Boulle. The red colour is rare. A. C. Boulle 
(1642-1732) was responsible, if not for the invention, at least 
for the popularization of this type of inlay. No signed pieces 
by him are known, but those attributed to him on documentary 
evidence show an astonishing virtuosity. He had several sons 
who also worked as cabinet makers. The genre persisted all 
through the XVIIIth century, and was revived, on the whole 
disastrously, under the Second Empire. 
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Fig. III. ComMMoDE in parquetry of various woods’ with 

elaborate ormolu mounts. Stamped “H.F.”, an apparently 

unrecorded maker. It is characteristic of the rather heavy style 

of the Régence (c. 1730), but less heavy than many pieces which 

have the masks placed on the knees instead of at the top, giving 
a somewhat clumsy effect. 
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Fig. IV. Louis XV Commons decorated with floral marquetry. 

The marquetry is of high quality as also are the bold and 

vigorous ormolu mounts, which on account of the bombé shape 

appear slightly distorted in the photograph. The piece appears 
to be unsigned. 

















Fig. V. WRITING TABLE with brass and ebony inlay in the style 

of Boulle. Very similar to Fig. II, but black instead of red, and 

of rather less good quality in rather better condition. The 

form was adapted by English cabinet makers c. 1720. (Cf. a 
library table at Houghton, D.E.F., Fig. I.) 
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Fig. VIII. SMALL TABLE with three drawers 
decorated with cube marquetry. Stamped 
“P.H....”, only the initials being legible. 
An unpretentious piece of the transition 
period Louis XV to Louis XVI. 
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Fig. VI. Lours XV BurEAu DE DAME decorated with floral 
marquetry. Stamped “P. Roussel.’’ The marquetry is not 
exceptionally good, but the mounts and the form and finish 
of the piece are admirable examples of a favoured type. There 


were at least two P. Roussels, but the richness of the piece Fig. VII. Detart or Fic. VI. The inside shows the greens and 
suggests that it is by the father, who became maitre ébéniste in other colours of the marquetry, which on the outside have 
1745. faded. 
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Fig. IX. Louis XV SEcRETAIRE in rather dark 
coloured marquetry. Stamped in large letters 
“Migeon.”” ‘The chaste ornamentation, the dark 
colour and highly accomplished workmanship 
suggest that it is by Pierre Migeon I, with whose 
generally accepted signature the stamp corre- 
sponds. There is reason to suppose that a piece 
of exactly the same type by P. Roussel at Ammer- 
down House was once at Ickworth. It seems 
to be en suite with the bureau de dame (Fig. VI). 



























Fig. X. COMMODE decorated with Oriental incised 
lacquer. English. c. 1765. The construction of 
this piece with its three drawers, handles, and 
slide, proclaims its English origin. It is an inter- 
esting example of French influence at this period 
which does not seem to have lasted very long. In 
quality it is not remarkable, but no other piece of 
exactly this type appears to have been illustrated. 
Two similar but rather better commodes with 
incised lacquer are at Ragley (D.E.F., Figs. 13 
and 14). On these the lacquer panels were 
presumably imported and put together in England, 
and they both have cupboard doors instead of 
drawers. It is not impossible that the Ickworth 
commode was sent out to the East to be decorated 
there. 
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THE EARLY SILVER TEAPOT and its ORIGIN 


and the Indies is often conflicting and the actual 

meaning of relevant passages is not always clear, it 
would appear to be a fact that the teapot was not used by the 
Chinese for infusing tea, but only to hold boiling water 
which was poured on the leaves placed at the bottom of the 
teacup. Thus in 1626 Purchas (Pilgrimage, 587) says: 
“They use much the powder of a certaine Herbe called Chia, 
of which they put as much as a Walnut-shell may containe, 
into a dish of Porcelane, and drinke it with hot water.” 
Earlier accounts, however, differ. Ramusio (c. 1545) in 
repeating the account of Cathay which he heard from a 
Persian merchant, says that Chiai is a thing generally used 
and highly esteemed. ‘‘They take this plant whether dry 
or fresh, and boil it well in water, and of this decoction they 
take one or two cups on an empty stomach.” 

In the first book on China published in Europe (Evora 
1569-70), the author, a Portuguese Dominican friar named 
Gaspar da Cruz, describes tea as ‘‘a kind of warm water 
which they call cha, which is somewhat red and very 
medicinal . . . made from a concoction of somewhat bitter 
herbs."" The Spaniard, Martin de Rada, in the report on 
his mission to Fukien in 1575, simply calls the drink hot 
water, but in one passage he writes: ‘This water is boiled 
with certain bitter herbs, and with a morsel of conserve in 
the water. They eat the morsel and sip the hot water.” 
We are not told the nature of the ‘‘conserve.” Even as 
comparatively late as 1637 the nature of tea remained a 
mystery, for at that date we find the Cornish traveller, 
Peter Mundy, writing ‘‘the people there gave us a certaine 
Drinke called Chaa, which is only water with a kind of herbe 
boyled in itt.” 

Yet long before this (1598) the Dutch traveller, John 
Huyghen van Linschoten, in his account of Japan, tells us of 
*‘a certain drinke, which is a pot with hote water, which they 
drinke as hote as ever they may indure, whether it be Winter 
or Summer.” And then follows what must be one of the 
earliest references to a teapot—‘*. . . and when they will 
entertaine any of their friends, they give him some of that 
warme water to drinke: for the pots wherein they sieth 
[seethe] it, and wherein the hearbe is kept, with the earthen 
cups which they drinke it in, they esteeme as much of them, 
as we doe Diamants Rubies and other precious stones. . . .” 

The East India Company was founded at the end of the 
XVIth century in order to compete with the commerce of the 
Dutch in the Spice Islands. Queen Elizabeth incorporated 
it by royal charter on the last day of 1600 under the title of 
“The Governor and Company of Merchants of London, 


\ LTHOUGH the evidence of early travellers to China 






By N. M. PENZER 


trading into the East Indies.” For the first few years the 
voyages were privately financed, but after 1612 stations were 
established and voyages made on the joint stock system on 
behalf of the company. In some cases attempts were made 
to open up trade with Japan. A British factory had been 
established at Bantam, Java, as early as 1603,' and in 1612-13 
John Saris, merchant and sea-captain, was ordered to proceed 
to Japan with presents and a letter from James I to the 
emperor. The outcome of this order was the establishing 
of a factory at Firando under the charge of Richard Cocks, 
whose diary has been preserved for us. The factory was 
dissolved in 1623, but during its activities both Cocks and 
the other officers learned to drink and appreciate tea. It 
appears that the cups were made of tin or porcelain but were 
covered with silver plates, which fact shows that the leaves 
were placed in the cup and allowed to infuse with the 
help of the plates—or saucers as we should call them. 

Among Cocks’ companions were Richard Wickham and 
William Eaton, whose correspondence has so often been 
quoted. It should be noted, however, that Eaton’s accounts 
include the interesting item ‘‘three silver porringers to drink 
chaw in.” The significance of this is that the Englishman 
was dissatisfied with the capacity of the porcelain cup and 
found the size of a silver porringer much more satisfactory. 
By the term “‘porringer’”’ we must not think of the two- 
handled cup used largely for caudle and possets, but of the 
vessel wrongly called a “‘bleeding-bowl” by many English 
writers, but correctly named in America and among pewter 
collectors. 

So for the first time (1615) we find silver connected with 
the service of tea—both in the covers to the cups, and the 
porringers. Had the factory at Firando lasted longer we 
should doubtless have heard about the type of teapot used, 
and if its being imported to England when the Company 
gave its first order for tea, but this was reserved for our rival, 
the Dutch. 

In 1602, the Dutch East India Company had been 
chartered, and before Batavia had become their head- 
quarters in 1619, the Dutch had their first settlement at 
Bantam, the most westerly residency in Java. Although, 
as we have noted, a British factory had been established there 
in 1603, competition from the Dutch was crippling. In 
1610 the Chinese junks from Amoy first brought tea to the 
island and taught the Europeans the habit of tea-drinking. 
As the Chinese method of pouring boiling water on the leaves 
in the cup did not appeal to the Dutch, on subsequent visits 
the Chinese brought with them teapots in which the tea 
could be infused. These pots, of varying shapes and 


Fig. I. Teapot of unglazed red stoneware. From 
Yi-hsing, China ; late XVIIth century. Height 3} in. 


Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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sizes, came from Yi-hsing (Ihing) near T’ai Hu Lake 
opposite Shanghai in Kiangsu. 

According to tradition the potteries were started early in 
the XVIth century by Kung Ch’un, who lived in the Chéng 
Té period (1506-1521) and is regarded as the creator of the 
Chinese teapot. They were unglazed and made of different 
shades of red, chocolate-brown, buff and black-brown clays, 
which were said to be especially suitable for teapots as they 
were heat resisting. Those imported to Java fall within the 
Wan Li period (1573-1620) and Geoffrey Hedley (Orient. 
Cer. Soc., XIV, 1936-7) has given a list of the potters who 
were making teapots at this time. The body of the teapots 
has been described as a hard stone ware, capable of being 
polished on the lapidary’s wheel. It is these teapots, then, 
which were sent to Holland in the first half of the XVIIth 
century together with supplies of tea, which in some cases 
was a re-export from Japan. 

At once the potters of Delft—especially Arij de Milde 
and Jacob de Caluwe—began to imitate the Yi-hsing ware, 
and it was not long before both tea and teapots reached 
England. Here John Dwight of Fulham (1637-1703), who 
had taken out his first stoneware patent in 1671, began to 
copy them in Staffordshire ‘‘red clay”’ as part of his research 
for the secret of making true porcelain. It should be noted 
that the Yi-hsing ware was regarded as ‘‘red porcelain.” 
Very similar ware was made by the Elers brothers, originally 
Dutch silversmiths, who had migrated from Fulham to 
Staffordshire in 1693. The importance of the tea-pot to the 
ceramic industry had begun and was soon to occupy a 
prominent position in the Astbury-Whieldon and Wedg- 
wood periods—to be followed in turn by the beautiful 
porcelain productions of Chelsea, Bow, Derby and Worcester. 

Meanwhile, in Germany, Johann Friedrich Béttger, the 
alchemist and director of the Meissen factory (founded in 
1710), had invented and perfected a hard red stoneware 
in imitation of that of Yi-hsing, which he believed to be a 
variety of true white porcelain—the secret of which he was 
soon to discover. His red wares were much harder and of 
finer material than the Chinese, and capable of being cut 
and polished like semi-precious stones. A good example 
is the Béttger teapot with cut facets in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (Fig. III). His successor, the colour-chemist 
Christian Friedrich Herold, continued to copy Chinese and 
Japanese wares introducing figures in brilliant colours often 
within a decorated gold frame. 

Although many of the Yi-hsing teapots are of simple and 
beautiful shapes, such as that.shown here in Fig. I, others 
were pear-shaped, of flattened globular form or boldly faceted 
—forms which were soon to be copied in silver. They were 
also made in natural forms representing flowers, animals, 
birds, tree trunks or a bundle of bamboos. As is well known, 
Thomas Whieldon of Fenton Low specialised in grotesque 
teapots such as those resembling the cauliflower and other 





Fig. III. Béttger’s red stoneware teapot, cut 
and polished on a lapidary’s wheel. German 
(Meissen), c. 1715-20. Height 34 in. 


Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 





Fig. II. 

The so-called 
“tea-Pott” given 
by Lord Berkeley 
to the East India 
Company in 1670. 

ae oP 
London, 1670-1. 


vegetables, besides introducing ‘‘agate,” ‘‘marbled’”’ and 
tortoiseshell ware. Crab-stock handles were also common, 
and these are found in silver. The Victoria and Albert 
Museum has one of 1748 by John Wirgman. 

Owing to the high price of tea at the end of the XVIIth 
and the beginning of the XVIIIth centuries, teapots were 
small in size, while only the wealthy had ones in silver. 
We may well ask, then, what these early silver teapots were 
like. We can say at once that at first they showed their 
eastern origin derived from the various shapes found in 
Yi-hsing ware, in porcelain wine-pots, hot-water pots, and 
oriental vases. Thus the so-called ‘‘earliest silver teapot” 
of 1670 at the Victoria and Albert Museum (Fig. II) 
requires some explanation as it displays no oriental affinities 
whatever, and is of a size out of all proportion for a teapot 
when the cost of tea was still very high. It is no less than 
13} in. in height with a diameter at the base of 6} in. and at 
the brim of 34 in. The circular tapering body has a short, 
straight spout with a ‘‘c’’-shaped leather-covered handle at 
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Fig. IV. Octagonal Queen Anne teapot, with stand and lamp. 


London, 1712. Joseph Ward. 


Courtesy of Messrs. Walter H. Willson, Ltd. 


right angles to it. It is surmounted by a high conical cover, 
like a candle extinguisher, with a small elliptical finial. As the 
inscription on the pot shows, it is described as a ‘‘tea-Pott,”’ 
and was presented to the East India Company in 1670 by 
one of its members, Rt. Hon. George Lord Berkeley—and 
in this inscription may lie the explanation. 

George Berkeley (1628-1698) had long been interested in 
the East India Company. He had married the daughter of 
its treasurer and had become a member of it either in 1669 
or 1670. Now in 1664 and again in 1666 the Company had 
presented Charles II with gifts of tea which had helped 
considerably to establish it as a new drink, and in 1667 it had 
ordered its agent at Bantam to send home “‘1o0 lb weight of 
the best tey that you can get.”” There was considerable delay 
before the tea was sent, but in 1669 two canisters arrived 
weighing 143} lbs. Here, then, was a fine opportunity for 
the rich new member to present the Committee with a pot 
to celebrate the event. But what kind of pot should he 
give? There was no silver one to copy and the little stone- 
ware ones were much too small and inappropriate. So 
why not copy the pots used at the coffee-houses, but make it 
quite clear that this silver one was to be used for tea? 
This, we suggest, may well be the explanation. In fact, 
one of the Garraways (or Garways) might have suggested it, 
for both Sir Henry and his brother William were members 
of the Court of the East India Company, while another 
brother, Thomas, is said to have been the original proprietor 
of Garraway’s Coffee House in Exchange Alley which first 
sold tea in 1657. He, too, it was who in 1659 or 1660 pub- 
lished the well-known broadsheet, ‘‘An Exact Description 
of the Growth, Quality and Virtues of the Leaf Tea,” in 
which tea was described as a panacea for nearly every 
ailment known to man. 

Seventeenth-century silver teapots are of great variety 
and the shapes of such as are still extant seem to have been 
largely experimental. Two fine examples can be quoted. 
They are pyriform in shape, much more so than later ones 
to which this time is applied, and are obviously of Chinese 
derivation. The first is in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 
It is by Benjamin Pyne and dates from c. 1690-5. The body 
is hexagonal, each side being bounded by angle-bands and 
finished with a matted surface. This also applies to the 
domical lid, from the finial of which hangs a chain attached 


to a stopper which fits into the spout. The handle is ‘‘c’’- 
shaped, attached to the top of which is the hinge of the 
thumb-piece, like those on contemporary tankards, fixed 
to the lid. The spout is ‘‘s”-shaped, and projects only 
slightly from the body of the pot. It rests on a low hexagonal 
foot. It is 54 in. high. 

The second example is at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
and resembles the first in nearly every respect (Fig. V). Itis 
gilt, and was made by Sir Richard Hoare, also about 1690-5, 
and is of exactly the same height as that by Benjamin Pyne. 
Differences are trifling. The body is more round so that 
the angle-bands are less marked and the foot is round 
instead of hexagonal. The spout has its own hinged cover, 
the thumb-piece is much more elaborate, and the finial is 
of acorn form. By the time of Anne the above type of teapot 
had become modified. It was still pyriform, but the outline 
was more squat and the “‘pear” more waisted. The bodies 
were made both round and polygonal and by their absolute 
plainness, their perfect proportions, and their great friendly, 
wooden handles fixed in silver sockets, afford perhaps the 
most beautiful objects that still remain with us to-day. 

A fine example is that made in 1718-19 by Jonathan 
Lambe and Thomas Tearle, at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum (Fig. VI). In some cases, as with that shown here 
(Fig. IV), by Joseph Ward, 1712, there is also a stand with 
an oil lamp. Both teapot, stand with its wooden handle and 
lamp are octagonal. 

In the fine Lipton collection, recently on view at the 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery at San 
Marino, California, is a perfectly plain, round one by 
Benjamin Pyne, 1707, with stand and lamp by Isaac Liger. 
In both these cases the handle is in a direct line with the 
spout, which, as in all teapots of this type, is of duck-neck 
shape. In some examples, as in that shown in Fig. VII, by 
Simon Pantin, of 1710 and also in one of 1707 from the 
Swaythling collection, the spout and handle are at right angles 
to one another, following in this respect the earlier chocolate 
pots and some coffee pots. 

Another shape found in the Queen Anne and George I 
periods is globular, sometimes, especially in Scotland, 
justifying the name of “‘skittle-ball.”” All variants of the 


Fig. V. Teapot with pear-shaped body and domed lid surmounted 
by an acorn finial, based on a Chinese design. Gilt. Maker’s mark 
of Sir Richard Hoare. c. 1690. Height 54 in. 


Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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Fig. VI. 


Octagonal teapot ; plain with domed lid, bulbous body, moulded foot, and curved spout. 
Maker’s marks : Jonathan Lambe and Thomas Tearle, London, 1718-19. Height 6°6 in. 





Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 


globular tea-pot—and there are many—are based on the 
Chinese stoneware teapots of Yi-hsing, although the high 
foot, as found almost exclusively in Scottish examples, would 
appear to be a local innovation. The earlier examples of 
English globular teapots are absolutely plain, except in some 
cases we find a chaste band of foliated scroll-work on the 
top of the pot and round the lower part of the lid which fits 
flush so that the hinge is barely discernible. The tapering 
spout is straight, while the handle is usually ‘‘c’’-shaped. 
They have a ring foot in most cases, but a low spreading 
moulded foot is also found. The knob is usually of wood, 
matching the handle, and held in place by a small silver finial. 

The example of 1719-20 shown here (Fig. IX) was made 
in London by James Smith, and most of the above points 
will be noticed, only in this particular case the hinge is 
not flush. There is a fine specimen by William Penstone 
(1714-15) in the John Bell collection, while the Lipton 
collection can boast of a series of the utmost interest for 
comparison. 

First of all (in the illustrated catalogue to the exhibition) 
is a perfect example of the plain globular teapot as described 
above. It is by Anthony Nelme, made in 1712. This is 
followed by a very similar one which, rather surprisingly, is 
Irish, being made in Dublin in 1715 by Thomas Boulton. 
It is 54 in. high, while the average height of English 


examples is only 4 in. The cover is detachable and both it 
and the upper part of the body are engraved with bands of 
strap work. 

Next is a rare specimen from St. Helier, Jersey, made 
c. 1720-30 by Le Gallais. The body is not quite a true 
globular type, and perhaps should be called bell-shaped. 
Other differences are the rather prominent ‘‘book-joint”’ 
hinge, and the octagonal spout and handle-sockets. Finally, 
the Lipton collection includes a globular teapot by T. Tearle 
of London (1726) with octagonal sides. The tapering spout 
is of similar section to the body. The cover is hinged, not 
sunk flush, and has a baluster knob of octagonal outline. 
The octagonal motif extends also to the low moulded base 
and the handle-sockets. With this we can compare the 
unique seven-sided teapot made by Isaac Ribouleau in 
1724 which was sold at Christie’s in 1952 for £1,800. 

So far all the globular teapots we have been considering 
have straight, tapering spouts, but the curving duck’s 
neck shape, which we have already seen in some of the earlier 
pyriform pots, is found from about 1725. At first we have 
in some cases a kind of intermediate stage as can be seen in 
the 1729-30 example shown by Jackson (History, p. 952, 
Fig. 1272). In one of 1735-6 by Lamerie (Phillips, Pl. xcix) 
the typical curved spout occurs. It is shaped in section and 
has a leaf-topped lip, and is attached to the body by a scrolled 








and moulded plate, the handle-sockets having hands of 
chased ornament. It is interesting to note that American 
globular teapots, by such well-known craftsmen as Jacob 
Hurd, Paul Revere (Senior) and Nathaniel Hurd, all have 
the duck’s neck spout. 

Turning to Scotland we find that early globular teapots, 
which were the first type to cross the Tweed, by such men 
as Colin McKenzie,* James Ker and A. Kincaid usually 
had a straight tapering spout and a lid sunk flush with the 
body, but their distinguishing feature was the high moulded 
foot on which the body rested. The two solid gold teapots 
by James Ker, one of 1736 in the Noble collection, the other 
of 1737 belonging to the Earl of Rosebery, are the best 
known examples.* But Ker did not always make his spout 
straight, as we can see in the 1737 example belonging to Sir 
John Stirling-Maxwell, and shown at the Royal Scottish 
Museum's exhibition of 1948 (see No. 121 with illus.). 

Another Scottish type, which appeared early in the 


Fig. VIII. Plain Scottish teapot. Johan Got-helf-Bilsings, Glasgow, 
1708. 
Courtesy of Messrs. Walter H. Willson, Ltd. 

















Fig. VII. Pyriform Queen 
Anne teapot. Plain body, 
with handle at right angles to 
spout, strapwork on domed 
lid. Simon Pantin. 
London, 1710. 


Courtesy of Messrs. 
Walter H. Willson, Ltd. 


XVIIIth century, is more bell-shaped than globular on 
account of its deeper body. A good example shown in Fig. 
VIII was made at Glasgow by Johan Got-helf-Bilsings in 
1708. It will be noticed that it has a curving spout, while 
others of similar design, such as one of 1719 by Colin 
McKenzie and another of 1722 by Charles Blair (see Pls. 
24 and 20 of the cat. of the Glasgow Empire Exhib., 1938) 
have straight spouts. With inverted pyriform, straight- 
sided, oval, cylindrical and other types of teapot which 
followed in the reigns of George III and William IV we 
are not concerned, for they do not fall within the scope of 
our enquiry. 

* By Sir James Lancaster who reached Bantam in the middle of Dec., 1602, 
and established the ‘factory’ before he left in Feb., 1603. 


* He also made tea-pots with the flattened base. See plate 62 of Ian Finlay, 
Scottish Gold and Silver Work, 1956. 


® See Ian Finlay in “Scottish Silver’—III. Apoito, March, 1947, for the 1736 
gold teapot, and another globular example with stand by A. Kincaid. For detai 
of both gold teapots see the same author in Scottish Gold and Silver Work, 1956, 
p. 127. 


Fig. IX. “Skittle-ball’’ teapot by James Smith. London, 1719-20. 
Height 4 in, width 7} in. 
Courtesy of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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CERAMIC CAUSERIE 


A TRIFLE FROM LOWESTOFT 


YLAS NEVILLE, M.D., a gentleman of unknown origins 
S who lived in the XVIIIth century, has a claim to fame by 
the facts that he not only kept a diary but that it survived 
to be printed in 1950. It was edited then by Basil Cozens- 
Hardy, published by the Oxford University Press and makes 
a readable and interesting volume. A mention by Neville of 
Canon Busch’s diamond-engraved Meissen was noted in this 
“Causerie”’ in June, 1954, and another entry refers to the 
Lowestoft porcelain factory which was visited by the diarist in 
1772. Neville wrote, briefly and condescendingly : 


“Wed. August 26th— ... Dined at the Crown. After 
dinner visited the China Manufactory carried on here. 
Most of it is rather ordinary. The painting branch is done 
by women.” 


It should be mentioned that the “‘dinner’’ was in the midday, 
and the factory was not on a night-shift. 

The year 1772 was that following the death of Robert 
Browne, the man who is alleged to have learned the secrets of 
porcelain-making by working at Bow. With some partners he 
commenced operations at Lowestoft in 1757, and the factory 
was continued until 1802 when it came hesitatingly to an end. 

Neville spared so few words in describing his visit and seems 
to have been so little impressed by it that it would appear 
doubtful if he was interested enough in the productions to order 
or take away a sample suitably inscribed to mark the occasion. 
At any rate, none has survived that might be identified as having 
been made for him. 


THE BOWCOCK NOTEBOOKS—IV 


The extracts from the notebooks of John Bowcock that were 
deemed worthy of reprinting in the Art Journal in 1869, when 
they were in the possession of Lady Charlotte Schreiber, are 
sufficiently numerous to provoke serious research. Not so 
many were given that it is not regretted that they were not 
more numerous or longer or, in fact, that the now-missing 
volumes were not reprinted in full. 

The 1756 volume mentioned quite a number of contempor- 
ary china-dealers with whom Bowcock apparently did business. 
Amongst them were : 

Fogg, Fahy, White, Mrs. Howard, Vanderkist and Hunter. 

Robert Fogg had his business in Bond Street, and on his 
death was succeeded in it by his son of the same name. The 
firm supplied much china to the order of George IV, when he 
was Prince of Wales, Prince Regent, and when he had succeeded 
to the throne. One of Bowcock’s notes regarding Fogg reads : 
“‘I pair sauce boats, Mr. Vere’s pattern. 4s.” ; which refers to 
a pattern made purposely for the latter who may have been the 
china-dealer with a shop in Fleet Street, at the corner of 
Salisbury Court. 

John Fahy was in partnership with Thomas Morgan at the 
corner of Arlington Street and Piccadilly. The partnership 
expired in 1752 and announcements to that effect appeared in a 
newspaper at Michaelmas in that year. In 1783, Morgan’s 
address was given as “late of Dover Street, Piccadilly,” so 
perhaps Fahy retained the Arlington Street premises. 

Richard White had a shop in New Bond Street, and an 
advertisement in the Public Advertiser in 1756 confirms the 
fact. Mrs. Ann Howard was at The Lamb, Broad Mead, 
Bristol, as noted by Bowcock, who added that “‘she has it 
greatly in her power to serve the factory.” Mrs. Howard 
ordered a dinner service of “‘the bordered image, blue and pale 
as you please” ; the latter instruction implying that the varia- 
tions in the intensity of blue and other colours found to-day 
may have been often deliberate rather than accidental. 

“Mr. Vanderkist’’ would have been Joseph Vanderkist who 
had premises at 265, The Borough, Southwark. William Hunter 
was in Queen Street, Mayfair. 


THE DERBY “JOHN WILKES” 


Derby figures of John Wilkes date from about 1770. By the 
following year the public hero had been released from his 
22-month term in the King’s Bench prison for the publication 
of seditious libels in No. 45 of the North Briton, and obscenities 
in a parody of Pope’s Essay on Man. In Opposition to the Tory 
Government he stood and was four times elected M.P. for 
Middlesex and thrice rejected when he attempted to take his 
seat in the House. He was Sheriff of Middlesex and London 





JOHN WILKES (1727-1797). 


in 1771, and in 1774 became Lord Mayor and took up residence 
in the Mansion House in the capital. 

Wilkes was without doubt better known to the general 
public than any other English politician of the XVIIIth century, 
and it is not surprising that he should have been the model for a 
porcelain statuette. He was commemorated in other forms ; 
notably by Chinese punch-bowls inscribed ‘‘Wilkes and 
Liberty,’ and by enamel and other objects bearing the numeral 

The original sculptor of the Derby figure is unknown, and 
there is a companion of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, probably 
by the same hand. Early copies of these two figures are sup- 
ported on rococo bases, and there is a pair of this type in the 
Schreiber Collection (Nos. 362 and 362a, plate 35 in the 
catalogue). The one shown here is a later version on a rectangu- 
lar base with canted corners, moulded with key pattern in 
relief and dating from about 1790. The documents resting on 
the pedestal to the right of the standing figure are entitled 
Bill of Rights and Magna charter (sic), and the dark triangular 
object held up by the cherub is the Cap of Liberty with which 
Wilkes was so frequently depicted. John Haslem, in The Old 
Derby China Factory (1876), notes a figure of Wilkes as No. 126 
on the list of Derby models, and states that it sold for 25s., 
coloured. 


A CHRISTMAS SCENE 


Some eminent Tradesmen in the Neighbourhood of London 
Bridge, took a Fancy while the Drawbridge was repairing (all 
Coaches, Carts and Foot-Passengers being stop’d) to pass a 
whole Afternoon round an Oval Table, in the Midway of the 
Bridge, and drank several Bowls of Punch, to have it to say some 
Years hence, that as much thronged as the Bridge is Day and 
Night, there was a Time when they enjoyed such a Regale 
upon it, without Interruption. 

From the London Journal, 1722. 
GEOFFREY WILLS. 
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The CROWN JEWELS and SILVER of PORTUGAL 
By JOSE ROSAS, 
Keeper of Museo Nacional de Soares dos Reis—Oporto. 





Fig. II 





Fig. II, Base 





Fig. I 


Fig. I. ORpER OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE. Mounted in gold and silver, studded with diamonds—some of them pear-shaped of the first water. 

In addition to these diamonds, there is also a beautiful Ceylonese sapphire and some Oriental rubies, forming part of the general composition. 

This jewel is frequently depicted in portraits of King D. Joao VI and of his son King D. Miguel I, from whose heirs it was bought by the 

Portuguese State. It is a magnificent example of the work of Portuguese jewellers of the last quarter of the XVIIIth century. Length 15 cm., 
width 7.5 cm. 


Fig. II. Goip SnurF Box. This box is of chased gold studded with diamonds and small emeralds all over the lid and the four sides, while 

the base is covered with the finest and most delicate chasing. It is of French origin, perfectly executed, and inside the lid is inscribed “‘Jacqmin 

Jouaillier du Roi—Paris.”’ Inside the lining is roughly engraved “‘L. Roussel a Paris le 29 Juillet 1756." The diamonds used to ornament this 

piece weigh 140 carats. The largest of these, which is on lid, is of 29.07 carats. This snuff box belonged to King José I. Length 9 cm., width 
7 cm., height 4.5 cm. 


HE Crown Jewels of Portugal, the cele- opportune moment to publish some details 
brated jewels of D. Miguel I and the silver _ about it, in view of the long-standing and friendly 
from the collections of both King D. connections which have always linked the Royal 
Fernando and King D. Luiz I have now been Houses of Great Britain and Portugal. As stated 
sorted, restored and set out together in special _in the introduction to the catalogue, although it is 
premises in the Ajuda Palace in Lisbon, thanks _ still an exceedingly important collection, this 


to the timely action of the Portuguese Govern- wonderful treasure house of jewels, silver and 

ment. precious stones is but a fraction of what it must 
Having been asked, fifteen years ago, by the _ once have been. 

Portuguese Government to undertake this work We must not forget that during the age of 


and also to compile the recently published discovery and conquest Portugal held a dominant 
catalogue for the collection it seemed to me an _ position in trade with the Orient, so that many 
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THE CROWN JEWELS AND SILVER OF PORTUGAL 





Fig. III. PortuGcues—E RoyaL Crown. 
1817, during the stay of the Portuguese Royal Family in Brazil. 


treasures found their way to Lisbon and later, 
also, plenty of gold and diamonds from Brazil 
further to enrich the Crown of Portugal. 

As the result of an unfortunate succession of 
events, that is to say, the period of Spanish 
occupation, the terrible earthquake in Lisbon, of 
1755, and the French invasion during the 
Peninsular War, many ppriceless treasures 
vanished for ever. The survival of these Crown 
Jewels and this silver is certainly due to the fact 
that the Portuguese Royal Family took many of 
their treasures with them when they left for 
Brazil in 1807. Their example was followed by 
many of the nobles who accompanied them, thus 
saving some of our treasures although so much 
was lost. 

We must also remember the generous dowries 
given by the kings of Portugal to their families, 
among them Princess Catherine of Braganza, 
who, on her marriage to Charles II of England, 
no doubt took a noble dowry in addition to 
Tangier and Bombay. In spite of all, what 
now remains to us must be considered as 
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In chased gold and designed by the Portuguese goldsmith Antonio Gomes da Silva—Rio de Janeiro, 
Inacio Luiz da Costa was the craftsman. 


Diameter 395 cm., weight, 2,402 grs, 


one of the most notable collections of its kind. 

Since Portugal emerged as a nation, the 
country has produced many rare examples of 
ecclesiastical gold and silver plate. It is chiefly 
from the XVIth century onwards, in Guimaraes, 
Oporto and Lisbon, that we find the most highly 
skilled masters of the goldsmith’s and jeweller’s 
art, both secular and religious. 

Many of their names have become famous. 
We shall have to defer until later a detailed 
discussion on origin, influences, style, technique 
and taste, but of one thing there is no doubt, 
and that is that the Portuguese goldsmiths and 
silversmiths knew how to take full advantage of 
their technical skill in the perfection of their art, 
and a striking proof of this is the inimitable lace- 
like filigree for which the Portuguese goldsmiths 
are so well known. We must acknowledge the 
undoubted skill of the Portuguese not only as 
jewellers but also when working in silver, for 
which they are renowned, as many will have been 
able to appreciate in the important exhibition of 
Portuguese art recently held at the Royal 
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Fig. IV. Larce Bow. Mounted in silver with diamonds and emeralds. This jewel may be considered as one of the masterpieces of the collec- 
tion, consisting as it does of magnificent emeralds, not only of a large size but also of a beautiful colour, their total weight being 301-44 carats 


and the central emerald 48 carats. 


The diamonds used in its decoration weigh 195-72 carats and the largest of them 23-80 carats. 


It is early 


XVIIIth century work and it is believed, as a result of research, to have belonged Queen Mariana of Austria, wife of King Joéo V. Width 
19 cm., height 14 cm. 


Academy of Arts in London. The XVth and 
XVIth centuries are represented in the collection 


Fig. V. SHOovuL- 
DER BROOCH FOR 
GRAND Cross. 


Mounted in silver 
set with large dia- 
monds, one of 
which is _ pear- 
shaped, some of 
smaller size to 
complete the de- 
coration. This 
work was carried 
out in Lisbon dur- 
ing the second half 
of the XVIIIth 
century under the 
supervision of the 
goldsmith Adam 
Gottlieb Pollet, 
Lisbon, 1784. 
Length 11 cm. 
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of the Ajuda Palace in Lisbon by pieces of 
exceptional rarity, both in composition and 
craftmanship, many of them in the exuberant 
Manueline style. 

The XVIIIth century silver shows the influ- 
ence of the Italian and French masters; although 
derived from these styles we must consider as 
original the style classified as D. Jodo V. 

In the XIXth century our silverware is more 
in the English style, particularly that made in 
Oporto, which has always been the region of 
Portugal in closest touch with Great Britain. 
As is the case in so many countries there are few 
records available for the history of Portuguese 
jewellers and silverware, so that it is frequently 
impossible for us to give exact names and dates 
for the craftsmen who made many of the existing 
pieces. 

However, contrary to what might be expected, 
and as may be seen in the catalogue of “Crown 
Jewels and Royal Silver of Portugal,” it has 
nevertheless been possible to identify some of 
the pieces which form part of this collection. 
From the jewellery, gold and silver a small 
selection has been made. 
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Fig. VI Fig. VII 


Fig. VI. Gop HEAD OF A WALKING Stick. In beautiful chased gold 

with ornaments of silver studded with diamonds. In the top there is 

a large diamond of 24.23 carats. It should be French work of 

the second half of XVIIIth century or made by Portuguese craftsman 

under one of the foreign masters working in Lisbon at that time. 
Length 9 cm. 


Fig. VII. GRAND CROSS OF THE THREE MILITARY OrDERS. Mounted 

in silver set with diamonds, some are pear-shaped of the finest 

quality and purest water. Also rubies and emeralds set in gold 

Portuguese work of the early XVIIIth century. Length 15.5 cm., 
width 10 cm. 


Fig. VIII. Dress Sworp. A dress sword with hilt in different 
coloured gold, finely chased and decorated with diamonds. It is of a 
very fine and elegant design, giving the impression that it was influ- 
enced by French work. It may, however, have been made in Lisbon 
since, during the first half of the XIXth century, various master 
craftsmen of foreign nationalities were living there. It was the pro- 
perty of King D. Miguel I, from whose heirs it was purchased by 
the Portuguese Government. Length 98 cm. 


Fig. IX. CAvaLRY Sworp. Jewelled sword of gold encrusted with 
diamonds and used by King D. Miguel I. The hilt, buckles and other 
decorated parts of this sword are of solid gold, chased and studded 
with diamonds. Only the scabbard is of silver, and the blade is 
engraved in Portuguese ‘‘Aos grandes e aos pequenos faz justica’’ (Be 
just to great and small). On the other side, “‘He Deus que recebe a 
forca ingente’’ (God is our strength). This sword must have been 
made in the armoury in Lisbon in the first half of the XIXth century 
and possibly by the same craftsmen who made the Wellington plate, 
offered by the Portuguese Government to the victor of Waterloo. 
Length 91 cm. 
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SILVER OF PORTUGAL 


Fig. IX 





Fig. VIII 
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Fig. X Fig. XI Fig. XII 


Fig. X. CHasep Sitver-Gi_t Saver. Salver composed of three concentric circles 

representing Biblical scenes, and Portuguese inscriptions; in the centre, a circle of 

thistles. Portuguese work in the Manueline style, first quarter of the XVIth century. 
The initials in silver, M F, added in mid-XIXth century. Diameter 57.5 cm. 


Fig. XI. CHasep SaLverR. On a small fenestrated Gothic base with a border of laurels. 

The centre bears the arms of Souza do Prado and is surrounded by Biblical scenes. 

It is a very good example of Portuguese work of the first half of the XVIth century. 
Tazza. Diameter 31 cm. 


Fig. XII. CHasep Sitver-GI_T Tazza. Representing the triumphs of Caesar and in- 
scribed inashield: Julio Sezar. It isin Renaissance style, Portuguese work of the second 
quarter of the XVIth century. The border and stand were added in the XVIIth century 


with the Arms of the Sas Family. Diameter 34 cm. 


Fig. XIII. THREE CHasep GOLD Sceptres. 1. Sceptre, length 86 cm., in fluted gold 
with three enamel rings and also enamelled inscriptions: Honeste Vivere—Alterum non 
Laedere—Tribuerius Suum Cuique—. English work, second half of XVIIIth century. 
2. Sceptre, length 84 cm., designed by the Portuguese goldsmith Antonio Gomes da 
Silva—Rio de Janeiro, 1817, during the stay of the Portuguese Royal Family in Brazil. 
Inacio Luiz da Costa was the craftsman who made this sceptre. 3. Sceptre, length 
65.5 cm., is also in chased gold with the initials of Queen Mary II and the following inscrip- 
tion “‘Os Portugueses leais a Senhora D. Maria II, Londres 1828."" It is British work of the 





first half of the XIXth century. 





Fig. XIII 


A GAINSBOROUGH MEMORIAL 


AN appeal has been launched to raise £20,000 
for the purchase and endowment of Gains- 
borough’s house at Sudbury, Suffolk, as a 
permanent memorial to the artist. The house 
would be converted for use as a museum and 
exhibition gallery, and a local committee has 
been formed with the support of the borough 
council. 

The money is required to buy the house, to 
make the necessary alterations to it, and to 
provide an adequate endowment fund for its 
upkeep. The committee hold an option on the 
house until December 31st, 1956, at a price of 
£5,250. A further £5,000 has been estimated 
for the adaptation, the remaining £10,000 being 
for the endowment. 

No such memorial to Gainsborough yet 
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exists, and we believe that this project is deserv- 
ing of widespread support. The sum required, 
though relatively small, is clearly beyond local 
resources, but the suitable commemoration of 
perhaps the greatest of English painters is surely 
a matter of more than local concern. Letters 
have already appeared in the national press, and 
it is to be hoped that the appeal will be successful. 
The objection often raised against such schemes 
that they tie up both buildings and money to no 
good purpose is in this case answered by the 
committee’s intention to put the house to every- 
day practical use as a local centre of the arts. 
Cheques made payable to “Gainsborough’s 
House Appeal Fund” may be sent to Lloyds 
Bank Ltd., Market Hill, Sudbury, Suffolk.— 
EDITOR. 
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RICHARD 
BONINGTON 


From Prison Governor to 
Artist 


By HENRY C. HALL 


essentials that go to make a genius, are problems 

that have baffled mortal man throughout the ages. 
One can say a certain artist, author, composer, or poet is 
a genius, and the fact will be understood. But how, when, or 
where genius is inherited or becomes an integral part of an 
individual remains an unfathomable mystery. Like all 
things of the spirit, it is elusive ; a divine something that 
lifts for a while the veil that dims our vision. And yet this 
supreme gift, which can ensure immortal fame, is frequently 
bestowed upon the progeny of those from whom we least 
expect it.. Such a case at first sight is the genius of Richard 
Parkes Bonington, the artist, 1802-28. We cannot account 
for a Bonington, or for that matter a Constable, a Corot, a 
Shelley, or a Keats. From time to time they just happen. 
If it could be traced back, the Bonington family might be 
found to be of yeoman stock, for in Dugdale’s Visitation of 
Derbyshire, 1662, a Bonington family is mentioned, and the 
name occurs many times in old Nottingham registers. But 
if we turn to the grandfather, or to the father of R.P.B., in 
search of hidden talents, we find nothing, for both followed 
the prosaic middle-class occupation of governor of a gaol. 
The latter, however, worked in this capacity for a much 
shorter period than in the occupation of his own choice. 
So that in the case of the father, though very far removed 
from anything approaching genius, there is at least reasonable 
evidence that he may have passed on something of his own 
dynamic urge for art expression to his famous son. In fact, 
the evidence seems overwhelming, and a definite claim for 
Richard Bonington on these lines is made here and now, 
perhaps for the first time. Writers in the past have always 
considered him of no account whatever, either as man or 
artist, and could find nothing good to say in his favour. 
But it is time this very wrong impression of his reputation 
and the false things written of the man, and generally 
accepted as correct for well over a century, should be 
refuted. For he was never so black as painted. He may not 
have been an outstanding character, but would pass as an 
average citizen of his day in his walk of life. His biographers 
in the past write only of his human failings, slight though 
they were, and usually suggest Mrs. Bonington as more 
likely responsible for the son’s brilliant achievement in art. 
Such argument can be entirely ruled out. Certainly Boning- 
ton inherited much of his charm of manner and gentlemanly 
bearing from his mother, for she was more intellectual and 
better educated. But it was her husband who had the 
prodigious urge for picture making at all costs. 

The last three generations of the Bonington family of 
Nottingham were: Richard Bonington the elder, grand- 
father of the artist, 1730-1803, who was Governor of Not- 
tingham county gaol for over twenty years. Then his only 
son, Richard Bonington, 1768-1834, who later took up the 
same occupation. And finally, his only son, Richard Parkes 
Bonington, 1802-28, the genius who became one of the 
greatest artists of the XIXth century. Richard Bonington, 
the father of the artist and the subject of this article, was born 
at the Governor’s house adjoining the county gaol, High 
Pavement, Nottingham. After a spell at sea as a youth he 
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Police rattle owned by Richard Bonington, Governor of Nottingham 
County Gaol, 1789-97. 


returned to start duties at the prison under his father. 
Later, at the early age of 21, it is stated he was appointed 
Governor to succeed his father pending the latter’s retire- 
ment, so for some time would only act as assistant governor. 

To be governor of a gaol in those early days was no 
sinecure, and called for a man with no qualms about unpleas- 
ant tasks he might have to perform. In addition to handling 
prisoners of a very low type, executions were frequent, the 
death penalty being imposed for quite trivial offences, also 
branding the hands of thieves and pick-pockets by burning, 
and other very unpleasant duties. Probably Bonington the 
elder was well fitted for the post he held for so many years, 
and had the rather brutal qualities required. But his only 
son was not cast in the same rough mould, and had a side 
to his nature which was the very opposite. He is known 
to have been a light-hearted type with a jovial outlook, and 
had other plans in his head regarding his future prospects. 

Having only a modest education and untrained for any 
other position, Richard Bonington was obliged to carry on 
with an occupation for which he was totally unfitted, for a 
period of eight years. He would undoubtedly have many 
spare hours each day with no specific tasks to perform, and 
evidently discovering he had a gift for sketching, made it 
his spare-time hobby. Gradually, as time passed, he must 
have put in endless hours of very hard work to make himself 
more proficient, with a view to providing a living that would 
be more congenial to his nature. For in the year 1797, at 
the age of 29, he resigned his position as Governor of the 
prison, and amazed himself and his friends by setting up in 
Hounds Gate, Notcngham, as a drawing master and portrait 
painter. Surely never before had such an extraordinary 
change of occupation been made, or made so quickly, as that 
of prison governor to artist. But he was a bachelor at the 
time, so had he failed in what might have been a foolish 
venture he would have been the only one to suffer. But it 
can be assumed he had first made very sure indeed of his 
own powers, limited though they may have been, and satis- 
fied himself of his ability to execute reasonable portraits, 
and was even prepared to teach others. Still more astounding 
is the fact that he proved to be right, for some few months 
later, at the very first attempt in that same year, he had a 
painting accepted at the Royal Academy, London, an 
enviable achievement for a self-taught artist, even in those 
days. The painting was a landscape entitled ‘‘A Misty 
Morning,” and this immediate success would give a flying 
start to his new venture, and greatly enhance his reputation 
as a ‘‘drawing master,”’ as he styled himself in his advertise- 
ments in the Nottingham Journal. Ina few years he was the 
leading one in the town, giving drawing lessons and painting 
portraits, and was also chief drawing master at the few 
schools Nottingham then possessed. 

Bonington continued at different addresses in Notting- 
ham for twenty years, combining with his profession as 
drawing master those of artist, engraver, and print seller. 
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Portrait of John Crosby, Nottingham 1773-1846. 


By Richard Bonington. Signed and dated 1817. 


At the end of the first four years he was doing so well as to 
be in a position to marry, and married Miss Eleanor Parkes, 
who had been a governess and came from Birmingham. 
They were married in July, 1801, at St. Paul’s Church, 
Covent Garden, London, and the following year their son 
was born at the house they had settled in at Arnold, Notting- 
ham. In 1808, having moved to St. James’s Street, Notting- 
ham, he again met with success by having a second painting 
accepted by the Royal Academy, this time a portrait. Con- 
tinuing till 1817 as a struggling artist and print seller, his 
fortunes during those twenty years fluctuated a good deal, 
which is not unusual in the profession, and especially for a 
man of his temperament. 

Of the two plates shown, the first is a relic of Richard 
Bonington’s days as prison governor. The police of England 
have not always been provided with whistles, and rattles 
were used from about 1750 and continued in use for over a 
hundred years. The establishment of a systematic police 
force was of slow growth, and it was not until 1829 that Sir 
Robert Peel laid the foundation of a better system. In most 
places rattles continued up till about 1868, when whistles 
were first issued to the Nottingham police as elsewhere. 
The police rattle shown here is the one used by Richard 
Bonington when Governor of the Nottingham county gaol. 
It is of an extra large size, and the clatter and deafening din 
it produces when rapidly turned shows its usefulness when 
help may have been urgently needed. The rattle-head is 
nine inches long and two inches thick, with a hardwood 
handle highly polished by constant use. 

The second plate concerns Richard Bonington as a 
portrait painter, and is one of the very few portraits remaining 
that he painted. In spite of his two successes at the Royal 
Academy it must be admitted he was not an outstanding 
artist by any means, remaining throughout a provincial 
portrait and landscape painter, and this is a typical example 
of his work in portraiture. But full credit for his art, such 
as it was, combined with the Academy successes, should be 
given, for he was entirely self-taught and managed to maintain 
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a wife and son by his artist’s brush, helped out for a few years 
by Mrs. Bonington keeping a small school. But considered 
from another angle, it is not so much the quality of his work 
that counts when assessing his true worth, as the dynamic 
impulse and intensity of his desire to express himself in some 
form of art ; powerful attributes to which destiny, through 
his son, gave rebirth again as genius. 

The portrait is of John Crosby, 1775-1846, a personal 
friend of Richard Bonington, and a Nottingham Post Office 
official who later became head postmaster of Nottingham. 
In Dubuisson’s book, Richard Parkes Bonington : His Life 
and Work, this painting by the father is referred to on page 
22, but until now has never been reproduced. It is signed 
and dated 1817, it is on canvas size 9} x 8 in., and is still in 
the original frame made for it by Bonington. After John 
Crosby died in 1846, this painting was left to his sister, a 
Mrs. Warren of Nottingham, who on her death left it to her 
son, and was so handed on and remained in that one family 
for over 130 years until 1950. In 1951, it was exhibited 
tor the first time at the Festival of Britain Exhibition, 
Nottingham Castle Art Gallery, and given the place of 
honour surrounded by a display of works by Richard Parkes 
Bonington, probably the only time the works of father and 
son have been exhibited side bv side in a public gallery. 
Works by Richard Bonington are extremely rare, so few 
having survived, and this one is unique as being one of only 
five portraits by him now known to exist. Also for being a 
portrait in perfect condition of one of his best friends in 
Nottingham, and one of the very last pictures Bonington 
painted there. For in the same year, 1817, in early autumn, 
he and his family left Nottingham for France, his intention 
being to start a lace business in Calais, where the lace trade 
at that time was booming. But the rapid progress in art 
made by his son altered their plans, and the family, about a 
year later, moved on to Paris and settled there. Richard 
Bonington returned to England again in 1828, and died in 
London in 1834 at the age of sixty-six. Though with 
sufficient skill to achieve Royal Academy distinction he 
was never a great artist, and his artistic outline is somewhat 
vaguely defined. But everlasting gratitude to him survives 
on account of his son ; a father whose own aspirations came 
to flower in that son, to whom the world pays homage. 


THE PERCIVAL DAVID COLLECTION 


An Illustrated Guide by Lady David. School of Oriental 
and African Studies, University of London. 2s. 6d. 


LTHOUGH the David Collection of Chinese 

A porcelain needs no introduction to those interested 

in Chinese ceramics, it may not be generally known 

that the collection is exhibited in the galleries of the School 

of Oriental and African Studies at 53, Gordon Square, to 
whom it was left by Sir Percival David. 

This short pamphlet draws attention to some of the 
more important pieces and provides a little more back- 
ground than is possible on labels. The collection was 
begun forty years ago, and consists of some fourteen 
hundred objects, almost all of the Sung, Yuan, Ming, and 
Ch’ing Dynasties. A great part of it is documented, and 
in the words of the late R. L. Hobson the collection “‘has 
probably a higher percentage of marked and inscribed 
specimens than any other in the world . . . many of the 
inscriptions being documents of prime importance.” 

The collection is and must remain unique. Formed 
under ideal conditions by a collector with an informed and 
scholarly mind and an acutely critical judgment, it provides 
a source of information on the finest Chinese ceramics 
from the Sung Dynasty (960-1279) to the end of the 
XVIIIth century. 

In 1952 a most valuable addition to the collection was 
made by a gift of 171 objects from the Hon. Mountstewart 
W. Elphinstone. 
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LES IVOIRES 


Fig. I. 


Coffret. 


lorsqu’on se penche sur l’étude des ivoires médiévaux, 

que la production de l’époque romane en cette matiére est 
considérablement moins abondante que celle des périodes 
précédentes dans le Haut Moyen Age. Une diminution dans 
les importations d’ivoire brut, une éclipse de la vogue qui 
portait sur les objets de cette espéce, c’est probablement 1a 
qu’il faut en voir la cause principale. 

Quoiqu’il en soit, il ne nous est parvenu qu’un nombre 
extremement restreint d’ivoires exécutés aux onziéme, 
douziéme et début du treizi¢me siécles. Quelques plaques 
extremement rares comme celle du Musée du Louvre, un 
nombre encore plus restreint de crosses ou de taux, voila a 
quoi se borne tout ce qui nous reste de cette époque. 

Dés le milieu du treiziéme siécle, la situation se modifie 
et déja apparaissent quelques figures en ronde bosse, notam- 
ment des représentations de la Vierge a l’Enfant. Figures 
en ronde bosse auxquelles il faut rattacher en premier lieu 
les admirables groupes du Couronnement de la Vierge et de 
la Déposition de Croix qui se trouvent au Louvre. Dés la 
fin de ce siécle, les productions vont se multiplier pour 
atteindre au quatorziéme siécle l’abondance que l’on connait. 

Ce phénoméne est probablement la conséquence—indé- 
pendamment de l’arrivée par les ports normands de plus 
grandes quantités d’ivoire en provenance des cétes d’Afrique 
—du plus grand renouvellement des sujets représentés, par 
l’idée nouvelle qu’est la reproduction des figures sculptées 
sur les récentes cathédrales. 

Il est A noter que les-premiers ivoires gothiques ont 
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DU MOYEN AGE 


Scénes de la Passion. 


Par EDOUARD BRESSET 





XVme siécle. 


souvent conservé des traces de dorure et de polychromie ; 
Il faut croire que c’est surtout 4 la préparation du support 
que l’on doit cela. 

Car l’on est 4 peu prés certain que tous les ivoires pro- 
duits par la suite étaient, eux aussi, peints, d’aprés les docu- 
ments écrits—inventaires surtout—que |’on ait pu retrouver. 

Ceci peut sembler paradoxal, car l’on a tendance 4 croire 
que l’ivoire était alors considéré comme une matiére trés 
précieuse. II n’en est rien, des factures ce l’époque nous 
ayant appris que le prix en était relativement bas. Cette 
matiére n’était estimée, semble-t-il que pour la finesse de 
son grain, et pour sa résistance aux épreuves du temps. 
Excellente opinion que celle-la, puisque le travail des 
ivoiriers nous est parvenu en aussi grand nombre, alors que 
tant d’ceeuvres en bois ont été brulées, en métal, précieux ou 
non, fondues. 

Pratiquement, aucun nom d’ivoirier ne nous est parvenu. 
Le nom de Jehan Nicolle, que l’on peut lire sur une boite 
au British Muséum, et que l’on a cru si longtemps en étre 
un, n’est fort probablement que le nom du propriétaire de 
l’objet. L’inventaire de Charles V mentionne bien le nom 
de Le Braellier, qui fit deux tableaux d’ivoire, mais il était 
aussi, et surtout, orfévre. Peut-on de 14, déduire que les 
orfévres étaient aussi ivoiriers, ou bien seulement que ce 
personnage étaitt out simplement un maitre-orfévre qui 
faisait travailler chez lui un ouvrier de l’ivoire? Tout se 
réduit, on le voit, 4 de simples hypothéses. 

Quand on pense aux ivoires du, Moyen Age, c’est surtout 
au quatorziéme siécle que l’on pense. Et, plus particuliére- 
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Fig. II. Crosse d’abbé. France. XIIme siécle. Restants de dorure. 
Provenant des anciennes collections Boy et Homberg. 


ment, 4 ces magnifiques plaquettes sculptées, en bas relief 
ou haut relief, et qui sont assemblées en diptyques ou en 
triptyques. II est vrai qu’il nous en est parvenu des quantités 
beaucoup plus importantes que de toutes les autres produc- 
tions. Elles étaient exécutées, la plupart du temps, pour les 
chapelles privées, les autels portatifs, et aussi comme 





Fig. III. La Nativité. ! 
du nord de la France, deuxi¢me moitié du quatorziéme siécle. 


Registre de volet de diptyque. Ateliers 


décoration portative pour les nombreux petits autels des 
églises. 

Ces petits rétables étaient placés avec les chandeliers, 
sur l’autel, par l’acolyte, au moment de la messe. 

Les sujets se renouvellent souvent. Ils étaient reproduits 
d’aprés les tympans des cathédrales, dont les maitres 
d’ceuvres les avaient tirés de la Passion de Notre Seigneur, 
ou de la Légende Dorée, pour les nombreuses scénes de la 
vie de la Vierge. II faut les lire, en général, en partant du 
volet gauche en bas, et en finissant au bas du volet droit. 

Mais, indépendamment des autres ivoires 4 sujets sacrés, 
surtout la Vierge a l’Enfant, ou bien le Christ en croix—en 
ronde bosse et ou: l’on retrouve, en proportion plus de piéces 
de Maitres—il ne faut pas oublier de dire que le nombre 
d’objets usuels en ivoire était sans doute encore plus grand. 
Pourtant, ils sont actuellement beaucoup plus ares. 
L’explication de leur disparition est bien simple: ils ont 
été peu 4 peu usés, ou méme mis au rebut. Pareille fin ne 
s’est guére produite pour les object sacrés, qui furent con- 
servés pieusement dans les trésors d’ églises, et méme 
souvent, au sein de certaines families. 

Les objets usuels étaient de toutes sortes, et furent 
surtout exécutés a partir de la deuxi¢me moitié du quator- 
ziéme siécle. On a fait ainsi des objets de toilette, peignes, 
couvercles de petites boites 4 miroirs métalliques, des 
selles, des jeux d’échecs (on en faisait en ivoire déja 
depuis bien longtemps). Il y avait aussi les tablettes a 
écrire (on y coulait un peu de cire et on pouvait ensuite y 
graver quelques mots avec une pointe); et aussi des objets 
destinés aux ivoiriers eux-mémes ou 4 d’autres artisans, par 
exemple des manches de gravoirs, des palettes d’enlumineurs. 

En principe les sujets en étaient profanes, tirés des 
romans ou des fabliaux, ou représentaient des allégories. 
On retrouve assez souvent, par exemple, la Fontaine de 
Jouvence et la Prise du Chateau d’Amour. Evidemment, ces 
sujets profanes et quelquefois galants, sont d’autant plus 
recherchés par le collectionneur qu’ils sont d’autant plus 
rares, de nos jours tout 2u moins. 

Le fait que si peu, ou méme pratiquement pas de noms 
d’ivoiriers ne nous soient parvenus, ne doit pas nous étonner 
outre mesure ; ils étaient considérés, on le sait, seulement 
comme des artisans, au méme titre que les sculpteurs des 
cathédrales. Mais cela a un inconvénient d’importance pour 
nous: c’est que pour augurer des provenances et des princi- 
paux centres de production nous n’en sommes réduits qu’a 
des suppositions. 

Aprés de nombreuses recherches dans ce domaine, 
Raymond Koechlin, en déduisit, fort vraisemblablement 
semble-t-il, que la France, et principalement la France du 
Nord, en fut le principal marché: ‘‘Dans tous les pays, les 
inventaires du quatorziéme siécle citent des ivoires et sans 
doute on en a sculpté partout ; mais les mentions d’ivoires 





Fig. IV. Le Couronnement de la Vierge. Triptyque. Angleterre ? 
Fin du quartorziéme siécle. 
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Fig. V. Petit coffret a sujets civils. 


paraissent tellement plus fréquentes dans les inventaires 
Francais, l’identité de style surtout est si parfaite entre la 
plupart des ivoires qui nous sont parvenus et les monuments 
de la grande sculpture et de la miniature frangaises qu’on 
peut raisonnablement déduire que la France en était le 
principal marché.” 

Quant a essayer de dater approximativement les ivoires, 
c’est évidemment en se référant aux détails des costumes 
et au style général de la sculpture que l’on peut y parvenir 
le plus rationnellement. Cependant, n’oublions pas que les 
sujets étant le plus souvent les copies de sculptures monu- 
mertales, il faut mettre sur les ivoires une date pouvant 
aller jusqu’& quelques décades postérieures au style corre- 
spondant dans la grande sculpture. 

On s’apercoit ainsi que la grande époque des ivoires a 
été le quatorziéme siécle. Déja, vers la fin de ce siécle la 
production se fit de plus en plus artisanale. Au quinziéme 
siécle si la fabrication est toujours répandue, |’inspiration 
et la grace ont perdu leur attrait. Les objets usuels en ivoire 
se multiplient, et si les petits rétables se font moins courants, 
on fait de nombreuses statuettes en ronde bosse. 
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XIVme siécle. 


Grace al’idée genéralisée au Moyen Age de l’emploi d’une 
matiére qui a su défier les outrages du temps, nous pouvons 
a notre époque posséder et admirer ces ceuvres précieuses et 
générale ment bien conservées. 





Fig. VI. Ile de France. 


La Crucifixion Volet de diptyque. 
XIVme siécle. 








THE LIBRARY SHELF 


A MEISSEN COLLECTION 


By R. J. CHARLESTON 


Yvonne Hackenbroch, Meissen and other Continental Porcelain Faience and Enamel in the Irwin Untermyer Collection. 
Thames and Hudson, xxix+264 pages and 159 Plates, of which 43 are in colour. {£8 8s. od. net. 


(and of other categories of collectibles) has gone before 

it. Those who had been fortunate enough not only to 
have crossed the Atlantic but to have seen the collection, 
spoke with awe. A foretaste was given in the catalogue of 
the ‘Masterpieces 
of European Porce- 
lain” Exhibition, 
held at the Metro- 
politan Museum of 
Art, New York, in 
1949. Here were 
illustrated five mag- 
nificent pieces of 
Meissen porcelain 
which reappear in 
the book under re- 
view, and some 
superb examples of 
English _ porcelain 
which are promised 
in a further volume 
en suite. 

This choice of 
Meissen porcelain 
as representative of 
the Untermyer col- 
lection of Contin- 
ental wares was by 
no means inept, for 
although there are 
other splendid ob- 
jects illustrated and 
described in Miss 
Hackenbroch’s Cat- 
alogue (notably the 
Vienna porcelain of 
the Du Paquier per- 
iod), the real weight 
and emphasis is on 
Meissen. Meissen 
accounts for one 
hundred and fifty 
items; all the rest 
together for ninety. 
This, one feels, re- 
presents a just taste. Meissen was the heart of early German 
porcelain, and all the remaining German (and other) 
factories which tagged along would have been poor indeed— 
or at best something very different—without Meissen. One 
cannot contemplate without some apprehension a large 
private collection of the wares of any one factory other than 
Meissen ; and the positive aspect of this negative proposition 
is that most great collections of German porcelain have, in 
fact, concentrated mainly on Meissen. Few, however, can 
have attained to the standard set by Judge Untermyer, who 
says himself, in a brief Foreword : ‘““The objects now in the 
collection which are here studied, illustrated and described, 
are those which remain after a continuous process of addition 
and subtraction throughout a period of more than forty 
years.” The subtraction is as necessary as the addition to 
the formation of a great collection, to say nothing of the 
weighty arithmetic of considerable sums in dollars. The 
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Fighting Harlequin. Circa 1740. 





result is an assemblage of which any great museum might 
be proud—including, for example, nearly a score of pairs of 
Meissen birds (of which the largest public collection in this 
country has not a single specimen), a similar number of the 
great ‘‘crinoline” groups and figures, more than thirty 
groups and figures 
of the Commedia 
dell’ Arte (see Fig- 
ure on this page), 
and pair after pair 
of great AR-marked 
vases of the finest 
quality. All this in 
addition to indivi- 
dual pieces of the 
greatest rarity and 
interest to the stu- 
dent—such as the 
exotic ‘‘Chinamen” 
of Figs. 23, 24 (by 
Fritzche) and 25 
(how magnificently 
the glossy black 
dominates the col- 
our-scheme in this 
last pair!); the 
“Beggar” (Fig. 81), 
the “‘Monkey”’ (Fig. 
go) and the ‘*Harle- 
quin” (Fig. 49), 
attributable to J. G. 
Kirchner ; and the 
model of ‘‘Augustus 
the Strong as 
Roman Emperor” 
(Fig. 80), almost 
certainly by J. C. 
Ludwig von Liicke. 
But to single out 
these for comment 
is, after all, only an 
oblique tribute to 
the genius of J. J. 
Kaendler, whose 
hand is to be seen 
wherever Meissen 
modelling is at its most magnificent. This volume, indeed, 
might almost have been designed as a tribute to his powerful 
and various art, the full flavour of which is brought out in 
the coloured plates. What a lot is lost when his harlequins, 
with their flaunting reds and yellows, are reproduced in 
mere monochrome ! 

The Meissen, however, is by no means everything. In 
the first half of the XVIIIth century, one other factory was 
making true hard-paste porcelain in a genuinely original 
style, even if its work was not destined to have any com- 
parable influence on all the other factories which sprang up 
in Germany during the second half of the century. This 
was the Vienna manufacture started by Claudius Innocentius 
Du Paquier in 1718 and finally sold to the Austrian State in 
1744. Du Paquier porcelain is even rarer than early Meissen, 
and Judge Untermyer’s seventeen pieces therefore represent 
a very considerable collection, especially since eight of them, 
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and a pair of candelabra, are examples of the seldom-seen 
modelling in the round. There are twenty-eight further 
pieces of German porcelain from various factories. Out- 
standing amongst these is a chandelier of ormolu and Berlin 
porcelain, and an example of Franz Anton Bustelli’s Nym- 
phenburg model ‘“‘Love Among the Ruins.’”’ Italian and 
Spanish factories account for nineteen items, including a 
splendid Capo-di-Monte group, ‘“The Apple Stealers,” and 
other good figures from the same factory, which produced 
some of the most beautiful porcelain-modelling ever done. 
There is an interesting early Venice group (Vezzi factory) 
of three Callot dwarfs forming a pyramid, and a curious 
contrast in the torm of a similar Buen Retiro group of 
“‘Acrobats,”’ the latter as elongated and elegant as the former 
is compact and dumpy. There are six items of French 
porcelain, of which the most notable is the splendid pair of 
candelabra formed of Chantilly porcelain parrots in a setting 
of ormolu and porcelain flowers. A small covered bowl of 
Saint-Cloud porcelain of about 1720-25 is decorated with 
figures in raised gold which connect it with a series of Berlin 
enamels of which there are three good examples in this 
collection, including a snuff-box lid signed by the painter 
C. F. Heroldt. Of the miscellaneous pieces at the end of 
the book, perhaps the most notable is a blue tile-panel, 
originally forming part of a decoration at Hampton Court, 
other examples being in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
and at Amsterdam and Copenhagen. 

Miss Hackenbroch has written a full and scholarly 
catalogue to the collection. Like the collection itself, it is 
strongest where Meissen is concerned. Not everybody will 
agree with some of her judgments when she leaves this 
favourite ground. It would be difficult, for example, to 
substantiate the view that Meissen harbour-scenes were 
inspired by Delft (pp. xii, xxviii and xxix) ; the opposite is 
the truth. It is misleading to say (p. xxiii) that the Cozzi 
factory at Venice made soft-paste porcelain; Brongniart 
classified it as a ‘“‘hybrid soft-paste,”’ but it is much nearer to 
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German hard-paste than to soft-paste of, for example, 
French or English type. And was hard-paste really made at 
Vincennes (p. xxv), except possibly for the odd experimental 
piece? The situation regarding the relief-decorated wares 
previously thought to be Capo-di-Monte, and now shown 
by Arthur Lane to be Doccia, seems to be misunderstood 
(pp. xxiii and 215). The technical description of the 
Italian pilgrim-flask on Fig. 224 also seems based on a 
misunderstanding. Nor is the book wholly free from those 
trifling mistakes of numeration, spelling and so forth which 
so easily trip an author in the last stages of a great under- 
taking. 

For one reading the Introduction, the book has the draw- 
back of a double system of reference. The figure numbers 
are in effect the catalogue numbers, but one has to turn to 
the catalogue proper before one finds on which plate an 
object is figured. This is a considerable hindrance when, as 
not infrequently happens, the figures are scattered about and 
not on adjacent plates. In another edition, and in companion 
volumes, it would be a help to have plate references in the 
introductory text. 

It would be ungenerous in the extreme, however, to dwell 
on these points when Miss Hackenbroch has given us a 
book so tull of meat, and one which will prove of immense 
usefulness as a work of reference in time to come. In a 
world where the economics of book-production seem so 
often to demand half-baked re-hashes of existing know- 
ledge, it is a real pleasure to welcome a work which is both 
a monument of solid scholarship and a triumph of book- 
production. If a criticism may be advanced against this 
aspect of the book, it is that the monochrome plates often 
seem to lose a lot in definition and quality—see, for instance, 
plate 134, where the lustrous Capo-di-Monte porcelain 
might almost be biscuit, to judge from the grainy texture of 
the picture. But the colour plates are a joy to the eye. 
Finally, in a book so lavishly got up, would it not have been 
possible to choose a more satisfactory type fount ? 
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THE 
NUDE 


SIR KENNETH CLARK 


Recommended by 
The Book Society 


In this magnificent study of the 
historical development of the 
nude we are shown how the 
Greeks embodied their ideas of 
harmony and order, the need to 
sublimate desire, and the need to 
live more intensely. These types 
of bodily expression were given 
more urgency by Michelangelo, 
whose strenuous genius almost 
exhausted the possibilities of the 
male nude. The female nude, 
however,through Titian,Rubens, 
Ingres and Renoir, was to prove 
a source of pictorial inspiration 
to the present day. The Nude ends 
by examining the uneasy relation- 
ship with the nude of modern art, 
as in the work of Matisse and 
Picasso. 


With 298 Illustrations 63s net 
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SCOTTISH GOLD AND SILVER 
WORK. By IAN Fintay. Chatto & 
Windus, 178 pp., 100 pl. £3 3s. 


It is strange that until this year there 
has been available no book devoted either 
to Scottish or to Irish silver. Though 
there appears to be no immediate prospect 
of the latter want being satisfied, Mr. 
Finlay’s book provides a very useful intro- 
duction to the former subject. 

He has interpreted his task in the 
widest sense, beginning with the early 
Celtic ornaments and, besides including 
everything which is usually classed as 
“plate,’’ has sections on the jewellery of 
the successive periods, as well as on silver- 
mounted arms. For the reader unfamiliar 
with the development of Scottish art, this 
is all to the good, since it will enable them 
to see the main topic—Scottish plate—in 
a proper perspective. In dealing with the 
ancillary subjects the author has been able 
to make use of the results of the researches 
of many distinguished predecessors, so 
that his own opinions are to be found 
mainly in the sections dealing strictly 
with plate. Firstly, we should like to 
commend his wide cultural approach to 
the subject, whereby the reader is kept 
posted with rezard to the economic, 
political and religious background of the 
times in which the various pieces were 
called into existence. Further, he does 
not compare Scottish only with English 
silver, but looks for Continental parallels 
as well. His opinions are, therefore, 
eminently judicious and, far from being 
carried away by his enthusiasm, he appears 
on occasion to underestimate the capacity 
of the Scottish goldsmiths. Is there 
really any doubt that there would have 
been, at the beginning of the XIVth cen- 
tury, Scottish craftsmen capable of making 
the little enamelled shields on the Banna- 
tyne Mazer? Does the clumsiness of their 
attachment reveal anything more than that 
the enameller was, as was often the case, a 
specialist and not primarily a goldsmith ? 
Similarly, need we have qualms in claiming 
unreservedly for Scotland the mace of the 
Faculty of Canon Law at St. Andrews 
and the mace of the University of Glasgow? 
On the other hand, the XVIth-century 
standing mazers receive their full share of 
praise and he stoutly defends the Watson 
Mazer against the aspersions which have 
been thrown upon it. It is only after the 
Restoration that it is possible to trace the 
trends in Scottish silver in any detail, 
though the economic background still 
remained unfavourable. The early 
XVIIIth century is acclaimed the Golden 
Age of the Scottish goldsmiths, and the 
illustrations of the pieces made at this 
time, both at Edinburgh and in the 
provinces, provide ample justification. 
They show pieces which share the sim- 
plicity and solidity of the English Queen 
Anne period, but show a more consistent 
abstention from the use of applied orna- 
ment. Many of the best shapes are not 
used south of the Border. The plate of the 
late XVIIIth century is rather disappoint- 
ing. It is strange that though Robert 
Adam was not without honour in his own 
country, Scottish silver in the Classical 
style reflects only the work of the London 
goldsmiths of the second rank. Through- 
out, Mr. Finlay keeps a good balance 
between the work of the Edinburgh and 
of the provincial goldsmiths, and much 
new information is provided with regard 
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to the latter. The illustrations are 
excellent, though not numerous enough to 
do full justice to the importance of the 
subject. CHARLES OMAN. 


ENGLISH, SCOTTISH AND IRISH 
TABLE GLASS. By G. BERNARD 
HucuHes. B. T. Batsford. 5 gns. net. 


The present handsome study by Mr. 
Hughes shows him to be intensely inter- 
ested in the table glass of the past, and 
particularly the wine glass. He surveys 
the field from the XVIth century to 1820, 
and ignoring the problem of wine glass 
forgeries which are still boasted about in 
the Stourbridge district, does his task 
supremely well. 

Mr. Hughes claims to have examined 
more than 10,000 specimens and his book, 
reproducing many examples from the 
Royal collections, is dedicated to the 
memory of the late Queen Mary who had 
accepted dedication of the work on its 
commencement. 

The book has been given a worthy 
collector’s format and in 310 half-tone 
illustrations (with two in colour) can claim 
to be the fullest account of table glass so 
far published. The book has a glossary, 
bibliography and full index, and especial 
praise is due for the full and careful 
captions, each acknowledging the relevant 
collection. It is becoming hackneyed to 
say “‘this book should be on every collec- 
tor’s shelf,’’ but even those who have to 
think twice can find no worthier occupier 
of shelf space. Author and publisher are 
to be congratulated on this volume, a fine 
tribute to those who have preserved this 
art of fire through the centuries. 

GEOFFREY W. BEARD. 
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THE DIARIES OF JOHN RUSKIN 
1835-1847. Edited by Joan Evans 
and JOHN HowarpD WHITEHOUSE. 
Oxford University Press. 7os. 


In her admirable preface to this volume 
Dr. Evans gives the reader an account of 
the successive diaries kept by John 
Ruskin, records of travel, of day-to-day 
happenings, and, inevitably, given the 
writer, of introspection. One particular 
interest of those here included stands out. 
They display the artist-author in the 
making. In 1835, the boy of sixteen 
bought a blank volume covered in red 
leather in which to record his impressions 
of a journey he was about to make with his 
parents. Those parents were great travel- 
lers—the father being a merchant in the 
sherry firm of Ruskin, Telford and 
Demecq—and where they went the son 
went too, beginning with Paris, Brussels, 
Ghent and Bruges when he was a child of 
six, accompanied by his nurse. Another 
tour, in 1833, when he was fourteen, was 
by way of the Rhine and Switzerland and 
so to Italy, and home through France. 
This laid the foundation for the observa- 
tion displayed by the boy deepening and 
strengthening as he grew into manhood ; 
showing, too, how the impact of foreign 
travel, taken in those years with such 
apparent ease, did its work on the mind of 
a youth whose education otherwise was but 
desultory. Here, already at sixteen, is 
seen the extraordinary minuteness of 
observation pre-figuring the pre-Raphael- 
ites, expressed in a diction remarkable ina 
boy of that age, often rising to sheer beauty 
of expression as when he is describing in 
careful detail the geological formation of 
some part of the Alps whereby the lovely 
scene has sprung into being. Five years 
later another volume, also bound in red 
leather, has been bought. The young 
man, ill and miserable on account of his 
love affair with Adele, ordered to winter 
abroad, travels through France to Italy, 
still seeing scenery, beautiful scenery, in 
terms of geology like “‘the perfect piece”’ 
of volcanic formation on the road to Pity. 
But he is examining the work not only of 
nature, but of man; the cathedral at 
Sarzanna; the streets through which he 
walked in Rome where “‘not one subject 
which if sketched carelessly or in a hurry 
would have been fit for anything and not a 
single corner of a street, which if studied 
closely and well, would not be beautiful.” 
The two notes of observation, nature and 
architecture, continue in ever-growing 
strength in the later diaries. The analysis 
of the beauty of Mont Blanc ; the detailed 
description of the Church of St. Aspais in 
Melun, partly admiring, partly critical ; 
the condemnation of the ducal tomb at 
Dijon, “good illustrations of the evil of 
colour on marble.” 

Ciapys Scott THOMSON. 


ITALIAN ART, LIFE AND LAND- 
SCAPE. By BERNARD WALL. Heine- 
mann. 21S. 

What Mr. Bernard Wall planned in his 
accomplished Italian Art, Life and Land- 
scape, he has achieved—setting topo- 
graphical features squarely against cultural 
background. 

Sensibly he assumes familiarity with the 
Old Masters, choosing rather to stress 
where their finest pictures, frescoes or 
sculptures are found, and why there, than 
to appraise. Thus, listing the great 
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painters represented at the Uffizi Gallery 
in Florence, he points out: ‘The collec- 
tion has been made over centuries and 
good taste was hereditary among the 
Medicis.” 

As sensible is his assumption that 
modern Italian literature and the influence 
of Italian surroundings on our own 
moderns may be less familiar than Dante 
or Leopardi. He suggests the Sicilian 
novelists, Verga and Vittorini, as ‘‘an 
antidote to the impressions that linger from 
Theocritus,” wonders whether James 
Joyce ‘“‘saw something of Dublin in 
Trieste” and finds in Norman Douglas’s 
South Wind ‘‘a condensation of Capri 
a. 

Mr. Wall’s comparisons, literary, archi- 
tectural or between landscapes, are always 
apt. Tasso ‘‘is harmonious like Renais- 
sance marbles.” “‘In sensibility” Petrarch’s 
sonnets “‘are nearer to Donne than Dante.” 
The Gothic of Milan Cathedral “‘is so 
late as to be in spirit almost nearer to the 
Houses of Parliament than to the facade 
of Westminster Abbey.” The park at 
Monza looks ‘‘like a kind of disinherited 
Kensington Gardens.” 

His landscapes are vivid. The Dolo- 
mites ‘‘are great jagged teeth of rock that 
rise . . . from the pine-covered hills that 
support them as though dropped from the 
sky as meteorites.’”’ Above Florence “the 
hills are scattered with villas and farms 
bright like children’s bricks.’”’ Round 
Naples harbour “‘life surges in a tremen- 
dous dust that penetrates everywhere.” 

And because he loves the Italians well, 
but wisely, his comments on their passion 
for noise, their devotion to shrines, their 
eloquence in gestures, their thirst for 
modernisation “whether it be realised or 
frustrated”, ‘‘the atmosphere of the forum” 
in their churches, “the fund of wit and 
realism’”’ in their dialects, even on their 
regional tastes in food, have the sharp 
ring of truth. 

The photographs have unusual charm. 
But why has a book, topographically 
planned, no map? 

MARGARET LOVELL RENWICK. 


THE GOLDEN RING. The Anglo- 
Florentines 1847-1862. GIULIANA 
ARTOM TREVES. Longmans. 21S. 


In the second-hand bookshops and junk 
stores, in attics and basements, must lie, 
grubby, well-thumbed and preserved by 
the sentiment that it would be a-pity-to- 
throw-them-away, many tens of thousands 
of moderately successful water-colour 
sketches and pencil drawings made by the 
large numters of our ancestors who in an 
era of more individuality and less extreme 
curb on personal liberty departed, at a 
wide range of ages, to the balmier climate 
and more relaxed environment of Italy. 
Among them were more genuine eccen- 
trics than could to-day be netted in the 
course of a year in either London or New 
York. 

Signora Treves has compiled a mass of 
amusing and extraordinary material con- 
cerning the lives and charactets in the 
Anglo-American colony in Florence during 
the Risorgimento, and the illustrations are 
delightful and unusual. 

Successfully translated by Sylvia 
Sprigge, this is a gay if inconsequential 
piece of writing in which nothing of the 
slightest importance is reported with the 
utmost charm. Jon WyNNE-TYSON. 
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The success story of the inventor of 
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lavishly illustrated.’ County Express 
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D. R. Guttery 


. though much has been written in 
general terms about English glass no 
attempt has been made until now to 
cover the whole 350 years and tell the 
story in detail. The task could hardly 
have been performed by anyone better 
qualified than Mr. Guttery.’ Express and 
Star (Wolverhampton). 
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Glass. 35s. net. 
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whole field, from early Celtic 
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Keeper of the Department of 
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Royal Scottish Museum. 

‘An impressive book, finely 
printed and generously illus- 
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GARDENER TO QUEEN ANNE. By 
Davip GREEN. Oxford University 
Press. 70s. 


Henry Wise is a shadowy figure, made 
but little clearer for the efforts of Mr. 
Green. In this book of essays—for it can 
scarcely be regarded as a_ succinct 
biography, the author deals in graceful if 
wordy fashion, with the growth of the 
Brompton Nurseries, and with a number 
of the commissions for which sufficient 
evidence exists to prove that they were the 
work of Henry Wise. Had they been the 
work of George London, the older partner, 
there would have been small difference. 
A number of documents and drawings 
have been brought to light on which the 
author expatiates at length. Wise’s own 
list of flowers, “‘A Collection of Flowers 
as they Blow in Each Season of the Year”’ 
is of considerable interest, since it proves 
that more flowering trees and shrubs were 
available to the formal gardeners than has 
been acknowledged. Much use is made 
of that delightful, and insufficiently known 
work, the Ichnographia Rustica, 1718, of 
Stephen Switzer, which gives a long 
account of the earlier formal gardeners, 
of the Brompton Nurseries, and above all 
of the sympathetic George London who 
travelled far and wide attending to the 
needs of all ambitious landowners from 
the time of the Revolution until his death 
in 1713. It might indeed have been a 
more rewarding labour for author, pub- 
lisher and public, if we had had a well- 
edited new edition of Switzer with an 
introduction which would provide, for the 
first time since the days of Lady Amherst, 
an appraisal of the development of the 
formal garden in England. 

Certain points made by the author on 
Switzer’s part in the romantic revolution 
which swept the formal garden away, are 
worthy of emphasis. As early as 1718 
in the Ichnographia Rustica he says: 
“For whatever some may think of mag- 
nificence, there is inexpressible pleasure in 
Natural Twinings and Private Walks, to a 
quiet, thoughtful studious Mind... Of 
all the lines that a designer ought to use in 
natural gardening, the loose Serpentine 
Line seem to be the most entertaining.” 
He commends cornfields, and hedges on 
the outskirts of parks, and brings to mind 
the landscapes of Gainsborough’s Suffolk 
portraits. Nonetheless, he is enthusiastic 
about Marshal Tallard’s small and entirely 
French garden at Nottingham, with its 
elegant and elaborate broderies. As Mr. 
Green points out, Switzer stands on the 
borders between the formal and informal 
design, much as Bridgeman did. 

The comparisons with France are 
elaborated in descriptions of Villandry and 
Versailles, but one significant point has 
been passed by. It was in the plans for 
Marly (which incidentally were known in 
England almost as soon as they were 
carried out), that the serpentine walk is 
first seen. It meanders up the slope of 
the hill towards Louveciennes, and from 
this hill the view of the water and the 
parterres is best seen. Just such a design 
was followed by London and Switzer at 
Castle Howard. The serpentine walk 
must, with the Haha—in spite of Horace 
Walpole—rank as a French invention. 

Whilst we have to thank the author 
and publisher for a delightful piece of 
book production, it must be said that it is 
but light-weight writing on a topic which 
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cries out for collaboration between the 
historically minded botanist and the 
architectural historian, and the creation 
of a serious history of the formal garden. 
Why incidentally does the author omit all 
mention of Bramham?—possibly the 
finest surviving garden of the London and 
Wise type, and a vindication of the 
grandeur which such gardens can attain 
in this country. 
H., LOWENTHAL. 


A PICTURE HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POTTERY. By GRrRIsELDA LEwIs. 
Hulton Press. 30s. 


This is, primarily, a picture book for 
the general reader, and, as such, it fulfils its 
declared purpose admirably. The author 
has provided over four hundred excellent 
illustrations which survey the whole field 
of English pottery from prehistoric times 
to the present day. The text is slight, but 
adequate for the purpose, and the section 
devoted to artist-potters of the last fifty 
years or so, which includes short bio- 
graphies of the more notable, is a useful 
addition to the library of those whose 
interest in ceramics is not confined 
entirely to the antique. 

English pottery is a first-rate social 
document, but it is difficult to find a 
rational basis for an appreciation of it as an 
art. Much of it is a straightforward 
derivation from Chinese and Continental 
sources in form and decoration, and many 
of these derivations, as well as the more 
original work, are naive both in conception 
and execution. 

Like most things of the kind it often 
makes up in crude vigour for what it 
lacks in refinement, although it is doubtful 
whether the author always recognises this. 
The transition from the more acceptable 
qualities of the XVIIIth century and earlier 
to the popular art of the Victorians is 
well-shown, and the latter emerges very 
badly from the comparison. 

For almost two hundred years there 
has been a radical division in Staffordshire 
between the precise and sometimes emas- 
culated work of the great factories, and the 
vulgarity of the smaller producers who 
have sought the cheapest markets with, 
for the most part, imitations of their 
betters, and this book shows the difference 
clearly. The work of the former tended 
to develop its own distinctive style—the 
neo-classicism of Wedgwood, for instance. 
The smaller factories frequently copied 
the work of the porcelain factories, usually 
lagging behind them by about a quarter 
of a century, and this is something which, 
from the nature of the material, could not 
possibly succeed. 

Although Ralph Wood is hardly on the 
same plane as these smaller factories 
mentioned, it is, perhaps, a pity that the 
author should have selected figures which 
were primarily based on porcelain originals, 
rather than examples, such as the figure of 
Hudibras, which are more obviously 
suited to the material. 

However, English pottery is what it is. 
It does not lack those who appreciate its 
virtues, and who are prepared to forgive 
its shortcomings, and they have been 
very well served by this book which is an 
extremely useful introduction to the 
subject. 

GEORGE SAVAGE. 
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THE LIBRARY SHELF 


GREAT FLOWER BOOKS, 1700-1900. by Mr. W. Blunt, the author of a recent mention. Let us not, however, be grudg- 
A bibliographical record of two cen- and standard work on the art of botanical ing with our appreciation for the courage 
H turies of finely illustrated flower books, illustration; and one by Mr. P. M. showninundertaking sucha noble example 
} by S. Sitwe_t and W. Biunt. The Synge, introducing a valuable biblio- of book production in these days of the 
bibliography edited by P. M. Synge. graphy of just over six hundred items to lowest common denominator. 

Wm. Collins. £21 (295 copies on which the learned authority, Mr. W. PHILIP 
hand-made paper) and 12 gns. (1,750 Stearn, has contributed prominently. It jae 


copies). is a pity that the entries are not numbered 

This sumptuous folio is the latest for future reference and quotation, as epee By C. ~ Grsps-SmITH. 
addition to the publisher’s series of bird they are in Pritzel, Dunthorne and Nissen. b + riel Press. 25s. limp ; 35s. linen 
and flower books, which have all been Mr. Sitwell, perhaps lured by the aspect hag 
notable for the superlative quality of the of the subject allotted to him, writes in a It is with nostalgic memories of the 
reproductions which are of the same size _ florid style not devoid of purple passages. days when printing costs were less forbid- 
as the originals. Once more the plates, Bauer, for instance, goes into a “trauma ding that one must welcome this new 
of which twenty out of thirty are in eight- of calm ecstasy before the fox-glove.’”’ publication introducing to the neophyte 
colour lithography, are printed in Holland Sowerby’s book on fungi takes us into a mere twelve out of the hundreds of well- 
and are of exceptional fidelity. The purist “a subhuman world ... Black domes and known balloon prints. The production is 
will remark that the essential flatness of the towers of a Tartarean Kremlin; spotted excellent, the colour good, and the choice 
lithographic process cannot reproduce the phalli; and tattered funguses of moulder- in respect of perhaps eight of the twelve 
intensity of the engraved lines in the ing flesh . . . recalling the skyline of impeccable. The appetite whetted, not 
originals but, on the other hand, the Brueghel’s ‘Triumph of Death’ in the least by Mr. Gibbs-Smith’s lively and 
watercolour applied by hand to many of Prado.” Mr. Blunt wears his great informed descriptions, the possessor of 


the original illustrations is adinirably learning lightly and leads us in an orderly this book may go to the far from cheap 
simulated by modern lithography—and way through his subject. Would we could second-hand market for a wider con- 
it is for their plates rather than their have had more from him. Mr. Synge’s  spectus of the balloon print : Lockwood- 
botanical interest that the ‘great’ flower essay, as distinct from his explanatory Marsh, Dollfus and, above all, Bruel. 
books are collected by those who can notes to the bibliography, seems super- Having done so, there are still three or four 
afford the astronomic priceswhichtheynow  fluous. prints in this latest publication that might 
command. One criticism, which has been made fittingly be promoted to the study wall. 

The period covered is from 1700 to previously of an earlier book in this Neville Cardus, choosing an all-time test 
1900, although the famous printed herbals series, must be repeated. An editorial eleven under conditions precluding men- 
of the XVth and XVIth centuries dealing blue pencil is badly needed to prevent the tion even of runners-up, could not have 
with useful, often medicinal, plants and ll-too-many repetitions. Three times had a more difficult task than the selector 
the “‘florilegia’’ of the XVIIth-century, we are told that Bateman’s great book on in this case. The delightful print of Mr. 
illustrating ornamental plants, are referred the orchids of Mexico and Guatemala Sadler’s ascent at Oxford may well be 
to in the text. This consists of three contains a number of vignettes by Cruik- worth the whole price to many buyers. 
essays; one on the “Romance of Flower shank; and that Dr. Thornton was ruined The publication will give pleasure to the 
Books,” by Mr. S. Sitwell ; one on “The by his production of the Temple of Flora. discriminating. 
































Illustrators of the great Flower Books,” The duplications are too numerous to W. T. O’Dea 
A Picture History of Byzantine Architecture 
ENGLISH POTTERY and Decoration 
ee ere J. ARNOTT HAMILTON 
A new revised, re-illustrated edition of an important 
The history of the art from | Demy Quarto 30s. work of which Professor Talbot-Rice says “‘no similar 
Pp survey is available either in English or any other 
the Bronze Age to the | Obtainable from language.” Its range is from Istanbul and the 
present day, illustrated | all Booksellers Middle East, to Italy and France. 
with over 420 photographs, or direct from: 175 illustrations 42s. 
. . Book Sales Dept., Hulton m m . 
showingnearly 7oodiffercat | Press Ltd., Hulton House, English, Scottish and Irish 
pieces from every period. | Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 
Table Glass 














G. BERNARD HUGHES 


The only recently published comprehensive guide for 
C 4 | L D PO RT RA | T U 7 E the collector. The 300 plates show many hundreds 
: of pieces. 5 gns. 
from Bellini to Cezanne 
BY F. M. GODFREY | A Portrait of 
A book to enthral painters and lovers of English Churches 
children. 96 beautiful reproductions of We 
paintings of children by the world’s greatest A. F. KERSTING and EDMUND VALE 
artists with analyses and comments by the A pictorial history, accompanied by running text, of 
author. 11} x 9 inches. Cloth 42s. net. the Parish Church from Saxon times to the Regency. 
With 113 photographs 30s. 
THE STUDIO LTD 
66 Chandos Place London W.C.2 Batsford Books 
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Forthcoming Sales 


CHRISTIE’S. There will be altogether eighteen sales in the 
short period before Christmas, of which the following are the most 
interesting: December ra2th-13th, English furniture, Chinese 
porcelain and enamels, sold by order of the executors of the late 
Mrs. Alfred Morris. This is the most comprehensive collection of 
cloissonné to have appeared on the market for many years. December 
14th: Pictures by old masters, the property of the late Mrs. Alfred 
Morris, including ‘The Ballad Seller,’’ by John Opie, R.A., and from 
other sources a Romney portrait of Mrs. Lutwyche, and three flower 
pictures by J. Baptiste. December 17th: Important English and 
Continental porcelain, properties of the Rt. Hon. The Lord Brown- 
low, Major the Hon. Sir Edward Cadogau, the late Lady Holder and 
others. The sale includes Chelsea gold anchor service with a claret 
ground, Bow and Chelsea figures and birds, and a magnificent Meissen 
service. December roth: Very important silver, including a silver- 
gilt rosewater jish made (1616) from plate taken at the battle of 
Newport, the property of Major the Hon. Rowland Winn. Other 
fine pieces include an oil and vinegar frame and small goblet by Paul 
de Lamerie, a pair of flagons of 1646, and William III’s shaving dish 
by Francis Garthorne, 1689. On December 12th there will be an 
important sale of jewels. 


SOTHEBY’S. December 14th and 21st: English Furniture 
and works of art, including the property of the late Miss Rachel M. 
Parsons. December 5th: Paintings by old masters from the Gorham- 
bury collection at St. Albans, the property of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Verulam, and including a landscape by Cuyp and a view of Rome by 
Vanvitelli. December 12th : XVIIIth-century and modern paintings 
and drawings. December 17th: Chinese porcelain from the collec- 
tion of Mr. Alan Rofe, and including a pair of Ch’ien Lung biscuit 
figures of hawks, and a T’ang horse (see illustration). December 18th : 
English and Continental porcelain and a collection of Worcester 
belonging to Mr. K. G. Galliers Pratt and including a yellow ground 
vase formerly in the Lady Ludlow collection. December roth: 
Objects of vertu and objects by Fabergé from the collection of H.M. 
the Queen Mother of Roumania, including a chalcedony group of 
two puppies and other animals in hardstone. December 2oth: 
English and foreign silver, including a two-handled cup given by 
George III to Mr. Thomas Willson in 1778. 





THE WORLD’S GREATEST BOOKSHOP 





* FOR BOOCKS*»+ 


ALL YOUR CHRISTMAS 


Gilt Books 


WE CAN SUPPLY 
ALL BOOKS REVIEWED 
OR ADVERTISED IN 
APOLLO AND ALL 
OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Foyles stock of over three million volumes 
includes an unsurpassed collection 
of Books for Christmas Gifts. And for 
extra-special gifts you should see our wonderful 
collection of fine bindings. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD. LONDON WC2 
Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) ‘* Open 9-6 (incl. Sats.) 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road. | 


SALE ROOM NOTES AND 
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PRICES 





BY BRICOLEUR 





A T’ang pottery figure of a horse 144 in. high. 


Sotheby's Sale, December 17th. 


Prices 
Pictures 


CHRISTIE’S. Avucustus Joun, Head of Sir William Orpen, 
pencil drawing, 9 = 7in., 48 guineas. SiR WILLIAM ORPEN, Portrait 
of a Nun, 30 25 in., 24 guineas. BIRKETT Foster, An Old Mill, 
Braemar, watercolour, 8 II in., 95 guineas. T. M. RICHARDSON, 
Lake of Como from above Bellagio, watercolour, 254 394 in., 
63 guineas. J. M. W. Turner, The Castle and Chapel at Dunstaff- 
nage, watercolour, 3} 6 in., 240 guineas. B. W. LEADER, Evening 
Light on the Surrey Pines, 41 « 324 in., 150 guineas. W. SHAYER, 
SeEn., A Scene in the New Forest, 39 = 32 1n., 280 guineas. F. W. 
Watts, Welsh Bickner Church on the Wye, 154 «234in., 150 guineas. 
Sir ALFRED Munnincs, A Gypsy Encampment, 19} = 234 in., 350 
guineas. CORNELIUS KRIEGHOFF, A Canadian Winter Scene, signed, 
10} x 14} in., 800 guineas. FRANCOIS BRUNERY, L’Anniversaire, 
35 * 51 in., 550 guineas. GEORGES CROEGAERT, Confidences, 23 
19 in., 360 guineas. A. LANDINI, La Salle Du Trone a Fontainebleau, 
28 36 in., 850 guineas. A. A. LEsREL, The Game of Chess, 214 
254 in., 480 guineas. A. A. LesreEL, The Artist and His Patron, 
204 x 17} in., 680 guineas. M. V. VAN VERENDAEL, Festoons of 
Flowers surrounding the Holy Family with St. Catherine, signed and 
dated 1671, 34 = 25 in., 1,600 guineas. Sir D. Y. CAMERON, Ben 
Cruachan, 19$ = 29}in., 110 guineas. 


SOTHEBY’S. Davin Roserts, St. Paul’s from the Thames, 
signed and dated 1863, 23? 42 in., £240. Str HENRY RAEBURN, 
Portrait of Professor G. J. Bell, 30 = 25 in., £380. JOHN HOPPNER, 
Portrait of Robert Southey, 204 = 16in., £220. CORNELIUS KRIEG- 
HOFF, Shooting the Rapids, signed and inscribed, 14 = 20 in., £950. 
GEORGES CROEGAERT, A Cat Can Look at a Cardinal, 173 153 in., 


£170. 


Miscellaneous 


MESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK AND RUTLEY. A pair of 
Regency amboynawood card-tables with hexagonal folding tops, 
3 ft. wide, £140. A George II silver chalice and paten cover by John 
Swift, 1748, £100. A George II silver cake-basket by William 
Cripps, 1746, £205. 


MESSRS. PHILLIPS, SON & NEALE. A set of four antique 
French bridal carriage-lamps with brass eagle mounts, £120. A 
Queen Anne oblong walnut stool, £110. A set of four Louis XVI 
style carved gilt-wood chairs covered in tapestry, £145. W. SHAYER 
Sen., Carting Timber in the New Forest, 19 = 24in., £280. F. W. 
Watts, Wooded Landscape with a Bridge, 25 = 36in., £270. An 
antique Kirman carpet with maroon ground and large centre medal- 
lion, 13 ft. = 9 ft. 3in., £300. 


MESSRS. HENRY SPENCER & SONS, Retrorp. A set of 
walnut dining-chairs, £100. A walnut dining-table, £60. A Chinese 
Chippendale mirror, £64. A satinwood oval table, £36. A Chippen- 
dale games table, £49. A Welsh dresser, £60. These prices were 
realised in a sale at Branston Rectory, Grantham. 
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CURRENT SHOWS 


CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS (continued from page 166) 
romance in these old sea paintings. Maritime nations both, 
the Dutch and English have always finely painted the sea 
and ships. An essentially romantic ‘Evening Gun” picture 
by Monamy was particularly attractive. 


MASTERPIECES OF THE SEA 


All sea painting culminates in the magnificence of 
Turner, who found in the elemental rush of wind and water 
the final challenge to his powers as an artist. Two of his 
most thrilling seascapes, ‘‘Staffa, Fingal’s Cave” and ‘‘Fort 
Vimieux,”’ have recently been brought back from America, 
and with a smaller version of ‘“The Valley Farm’ by Con- 
stable, have been shown at Agnews. There is something 
heartening in this home-coming of major works of art: 
‘Fingal’s Cave,’”’ with its rainstorm and sunset over a wildly 
turbulent sea, is Turner at his sublime best. If the French 
coast view is quieter and less elemental it yet has such 
splendour, poetry and beauty that it dwarfs all our con- 
temporary ‘‘isms.”’ 


GAIETY FROM PARIS 


In the art of Jean Commére, a one-man show of 
whose work is at the Lefevre Gallery, the balance between the 
formal and the colour aspects of painting is held by the 
introduction of a sensitive calligraphic line upon colour 
schemes usually of golden yellow. It is not without signifi- 
cance that his chief theme is of fields and stacks of ripe wheat. 
The mind goes to Van Gogh’s use of golden corn as the 
symbol of life, to our own mystic Traherne’s to whom ‘“‘the 
corn was Orient and Immortal Wheat which never should 
be reaped nor was ever sown.”” True, he paints golden bird- 
cages, choir-boys, soaring green-gold trees, but although 
everything is painted in lyric rapture it is the glory of the 
corn which stays in mind. A happy artist, whose pictures 
are a joy. Although this is his first show in England, he has 
frequently exhibited in Paris at the Galerie Monique de 
Groote. 

Two other Parisians, Susanne Eisendieck and Dietz 
Edzard, are having a joint show at O’Hana, and again the 
mood is lyrical and happy. Too happy? It may be, and 





AND COMMENTS 


those of us who went to the gay private view on an evening 
when world news was of strife, disaster and horror might 
well have questioned our right to the gay escapism of Eisen- 
dieck’s dark-eyed midinettes sitting amid blue delphiniums 
or Edzard’s whole room of ‘‘Fleurs et Musique.””’ Husband 
and wife, they both appear to paint in the same manner, 
or at least to reach the same end. The bright colours nestle 
together ; forms of flowers and girls, of musical instruments 
and music manuscripts (these wonderfully used by Edzard), 
light on water or the boulevards: everything conspires to 
delight the senses. The first impression of oversweetness 
must not blind us to the very real technical ability underlying 
the work. 


SoME CONTEMPORARY TRADITIONALISTS 


Finally, to glance at some of our contemporaries who 
work in a more or less traditional idiom. At Wildenstein’s a 
chosen eight of these provide a rewarding and varied show. 
I felt that Richard Macdonald, who is not afraid of roads 
and motor-cars and garages as the bases of his designs, had 
most to say. He uses colour sparingly but nobly, and there 
is a sense of permanence in his work. This is real Realism, 
without self-consciousness. John Everleigh, nearer to 
romantic nature, sees his Kentish landscape in the English 
tradition and paints it with contemporary forcefulness. 
Villiers David, too slight in the small jocular water-colours 
(Wildenstein’s is too august to be funny in) shows, especially 
in a double portrait of a boy, what a good portrait painter he 
could be. If these were outstanding, the work of Lord 
Methuen, although it now seems to be marking time, and of 
the other painters showing revealed that one need not paint 
strangely to paint well. 

This is shown again in the sculpture of Giacomo Manzu . 
at the Hanover Gallery. That an Italian sculptor in our day 
should turn again to the honest humanist tradition and 
express it so magnificently with his own slight mannerism, 
as in the elongated ‘‘Dancers”’ (the male dancer especially,) 
the ‘‘Young Girl on Chair,” and the massive cloaked 
figures of cardinals, is heartening. It may be that Hilliard 
was right in his claim that perfection lay in imitating nature 
or the life in everything. 
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APPLEBY BROTHERS 
27 WILLIAM IV STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


M. BERNARD 
21 RYDER STREET, S.W.1 


ALFRED BROD, LTD. 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W.1 


H. TERRY ENGELL 
8, BURY STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


FORES LTD. 
123, NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


FROST & REED, LTD. 
41 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


FINE ART SOCIETY LIMITED 
148 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


TRAfalgar 2606 


MAYfair 5319 
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Paintings of all Schools — Speciality, Large Pictures 


The Finest Paintings and Drawings of all Schools 


Fine Paintings by the XVIIth Century Dutch Masters 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 


Old and Modern 
Sporting Paintings, Drawings and Prints 


Paintings by Old and Modern Masters 
Old Engravings and Modern Colour Prints 


Paintings and Water-colours of the XIXth and XXth centuries 


Specialists in Early English Water-colours 
(Carried on overleaf ) 
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WILLIAM HALLSBOROUGH LTD. 
12 PICCADILLY ARCADE, S.W.1 


THE HANOVER GALLERY 
32a ST. GEORGE STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W.1 


ARTHUR JEFFRESS (PICTURES) 
28 DAVIES STREET, W.1 


E. & G. KAPLAN LTD. 
6 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 WHltehall 8665 


PAUL LARSEN 
43 DUKE STREET, ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


THE LEFEVRE GALLERY 
30 BRUTON STREET, W.1 


LEGGATT BROS. 
30 ST. JAMES’S STREET, S.W.1 


LEGER GALLERIES 
13 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 


G. M. LOTINGA LTD. 
57 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


MARLBOROUGH FINE ART LTD. 
17-18 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 HYDe Park 6195 


THE MATTHIESEN GALLERY 
142 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 


O'HANA GALLERY 
13 CARLOS PLACE, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1 


OLD MASTERS GALLERIES (WENGRAF) LTD. 
21 DAVIES STREET, W.1 

THE PARKER GALLERY 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1 


ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO 
19 CORK STREET, W.1 


FRANK T. SABIN 

PARK HOUSE, 24 RUTLAND GATE, S.W.7 
EUGENE SLATTER 

30 OLD BOND STREET, W.1 


EDWARD SPEELMAN LTD. 


EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, W.1 HYDe Park 0657 


ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS 
31 BRUTON STREET, W.1 


WILDENSTEIN & CO., LTD. 
147 NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
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Old Masters 


Paintings and Sculpture by European Masters 
of the XXth Century 


XIXth and XXth Century Paintings of Fantasy 
and Sentiment 


Old and Modern Masters 


Fine Paintings by Old Masters of all Schools 


XIXth and XXth Century French Paintings 


English Paintings of the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries 


Old Masters of the English and Continental Schools, XIVth to 


XIXth Centuries, and Early English Water Colours 
Old and Modern Masters 


Finest Old Masters, 
French Impressionists and Contemporary Artists 


Old Masters & French Impressionists 
December 14th—29th. Paintings by Poucette 
December 14th—31st January 


Contemporary English and French Painters 


Early Italian, Flemish and Spanish Schools 


Marine, Military, Sporting and Topographical Paintings and 
Prints; Old Maps, Ship Models, Weapons and Curios 


French Paintings & Drawings of the XIXth & XXth Centuries 


Old Masters and Contemporary Art 


Old Master Paintings, English and French Colour Prints, Sport- 
ing Prints, Topographical Prints and Drawings, Rowlandson 
Drawings, etc. Continuous Exhibitions and Catalogues issued 


Dutch and Flemish Masters 
Old Master Paintings 


Old and Modern Pictures of International Value for 
Private Collectors and Public Galleries 


Paintings, Drawings, Sculpture 
by the Finest Masters 
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